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Presidential  search  committee, 

Simcoe  Hall  reorganization  approved  at  Council 

Unchanged  composition  of  search  committee  provokes  protests 


Governing  Council  has  agreed,  over 
objections  that  students,  faculty 
and  staff  will  be  inadequately 
represented,  to  the  formation  of  a 
presidential  search  committee  of  the 
same  size  and  constitution  as  last 
year’s  committee. 


At  its  Oct.  20  meeting,  held  at  Scar- 
borough College,  Council  heard 
arguments  from  students  Marija 
Hutchison  and  Cathy  Laurier  and 
alumnus  Jordan  Sullivan  that  even  if 
the  committee  were  larger  it  would  be 
wise  to  have  stronger  representation 


from  the  people  who  will  be  most 
directly  affected  by  the  choice  of  a 
president.  Government  appointees 
William  Broadhurst  and  Mary  Kent, 
on  the  other  hand,  said  they  would  like 
to  see  stronger  outside  representation 
on  the  search  committee. 


U of  T professors  create 
new  computer  language 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

After  a year  of  intensive  brain- 
storming,. sequestered  analysis, 
and  loud,  emotional  arguments,  three 
members  of  the  U of  T Computer 
Systems  Research  Group  (CSRG)  have 
developed  a computer  language 
capable  of  what  they  say  is  the  most 
advanced  approach  to  programming  in 
Canada. 

Professors  R.C.  Holt,  J.R.  Cordy 
and  J.N.P.  Hume  teamed  up  to  create 
a language  designed  to  be  easily 
taught  as  well  as  to  speed  up  the 
development  of  highly  reliable  and  ef- 
ficient computer  software.  Since  well- 
trained  students  and  well-structured 
software  are  essential  to  profitability 
in  microelectronics,  the  language 
should  prove  a boon  to  Canadian  high 
technology  companies.  At  present,  the 
enormous  technological  capacity  of 
computers  far  outstrips  the  avail- 
ability of  software  to  exploit  that 
potential. 

The  new  language  is  named  Turing, 
after  British  mathematician  Alan  M. 
Turing  (1912-1954),  who  helped  lay  the 
theoretical  foundations  of  computer 
science  as  well  as  play  a key  role,  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War,  in  devising 
secret  computers  used  to  crack  Nazi 
communication  codes. 

Turing' is  a general  purpose  pro- 
gramming language  with  wide  applica- 
tion — from  children’s  micropro- 
cessors to  industrial  supercomputers'. 
Because  it  is  easy  to  teach  and  to 
learn,  it  can  replace  BASIC,  the 
language  now  being  used  to  train 
children  in  “computer  literacy”. 
BASIC  is  straightforward  but  lacks 
the  programming  constructs  needed  to 
handle  anything  beyond  the  simplest 
of  concepts. 

The  impetus  to  design  Turing  came 
when  the  acquisition  of  a large,  new 
computer  meant  the  University  could 
finally  teach  interactive  programming. 
A gift  from  IBM,  the  package  included 
an  IBM  3033  processor  along  with  180 
terminals. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  new  equip- 
ment, the  computer  science  depart- 
ment had  been  reasonably  satisfied  us- 
ing PL  1 (programming  language  one) 


Professors  J.R.  Cordy  (left)  and  R.C.  Holt  of  the  CSRG  who,  with  J.N.P.  Hume,  developed 
the  new  computer  language  Turing. 


but  that  was  inappropriate  for  inter- 
active work.  The  most  obvious  replace- 
ment was  PASCAL,  developed  in  the 
late  60s  and  probably  the  most  com- 
monly used  language  for  teaching  com- 
puter science.  More  sophisticated  than 


BASIC,  PASCAL  was  still  far  from 
ideal. 

“There’s  a whole  litany  of  what’s 
wrong  with  PASCAL,”  says  CSRG 
chairman  Rick  Holt.  “It’s  hard  to 
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Kent  and  Broadhurst  did  not  want 
the  motion  referred  back  for  further 
consideration  because  they  felt  it  was 
more  important  to  get  on  with  the  job 
of  choosing  a president.  Hutchison 
asked  for  an  amendment  that  one 
more  student  and  one  more  member  of 
the  administrative  staff  be  put  on  the 
committee,  but  Chairman  John 
Whitten  ruled  that  such  a substantive 
amendment  would  be  unacceptable. 
Laurier  asked  that  the  motion  be 
referred  back  so  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Council  could  consider 
adding  one  more  student,  faculty 
member  and  staff  member,  limiting 
membership  from  last  year’s  commit- 
tee to  four,  and  requiring  the  commit- 
tee to  draw  up  their  criteria  in  open 
meetings.  “It’s  essential  that  the  Uni- 
versity community  unite  in  the 
choice,”  she  said.  “Last  year  success 
was  achieved  in  spite  of  the  search  pro- 
cess and  not  because  of  it.”  Sullivan 
said  he  felt  there  should  be  a substan- 
tial majority  of  teaching  staff 
members  on  the  committee,  but  other 
members  of  the  executive  committee 
had  not  supported  him.  “This  is  the 
best  compromise  that  could  be 
reached,”  he  said. 

Laurier’s  motion  to  refer  back  the 
motion  that  a search  committee  of  12 
be  established  was  defeated.  The 
original  motion  was  then  passed.  It 
stipulates  that  the  committee  will  con- 
sist of  the  chairman  of  Governing 
Council,  four  members  of  the  teaching 
staff,  two  students,  one  member  of  the 
administrative  staff,  two  alumni  and 
two  government  appointees,  with  a 
majority  coming  from  Governing 
Council.  All  meetings  of  the  committee 
are  to  be  held  in  camera.  A striking 
committee  is  to  consider  nominations 
for  membership  and  recommend  mem- 
bers to  Council.  Members  of  the 
striking  committee  are  student  Nick 
Bilaniuk,  government  appointee 
William  Birt,  administrative  staff 
member  Rita  Crump,  Professor  J.E. 
Smith,  alumnus  Burnett  Thall  and 
Whitten.  Except  for  Whitten,  no 
member  of  the  striking  committee  may 
become  a member  of  the  search 
committee. 

The  search  committee  is  to  make  its 
recommendation  no  later  than  the  May 
1984  meeting  of  Council.  Information 
in  the  files  of  the  1982  committee,  with 
the  exception  of  deliberations  con- 
cerning specific  candidates,  may  be 
released  to  members  of  the  new  com- 
mittee. The  committee  is  to  report  to 
Council  through  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, recommending  only  one  name 
at  a time. 

Alumnus  Eric  Hardy  suggested  the 
committee  report  directly  to  Council 
rather  than  through  the  Executive 
Committee  and  was  supported  by  Pro- 
fessor Stephen  Triantis.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  get  around  the 
problems  of  timing  and  confidentiality, 
said  Hardy.  “If  it’s  all  going  to  be 
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disposed  of  at  one  time,  I’d  just  as 
soon  not  have  it  . . . come  to  us 
second-hand,”  he  said.  However, 
Whitten  noted  that  with  rare  excep- 
tions, such  as  negotiations  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association,  the  business  of  Council 
cannot  bypass  the  Executive 
Committee. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Council  ap- 
proved plans  for  a major  reorganiza- 
tion of  administrative  functions  at 
Simcoe  Hall.  President  David 
Strangway  indicated  his  desire  to 
follow  the  course  that  Donald  Forster 
would  have  taken  on  this  matter  had 
he  lived  to  become  president.  Forster, 
he  said,  had  made  it  known  that  he 
was  going  to  focus  more  attention 
than  has  been  done  in  the  past  on  the 
University’s  interface  with  the  outside 
community  and  the  three  levels  of 
government. 

The  motion  called  for  the  discon- 
tinuation of  the  position  of  vice- 
president  (research  and  planning)  and 
registrar.  Instead,  a new  position, 
vice-president  (research  and  govern- 
ment relations)  is  to  be  established,  to 
be  held  by  David  Nowlan  until  * 

June  30,  1986.  Another  position,  that 
of  university  registrar,  reporting  to 
the  vice-president  and  provost,  was 
created,  the  first  incumbent,  until 
June  30,  1985,  to  be  Daniel  Lang. 

Lang  was  also  appointed  assistant 
vice-president  (planning),  reporting  to 
the  President.  His  previous  position  as 
assistant  vice-president  and  director  of 
planning  was  discontinued. 

Professor  Kenneth  McNeill  ques- 
tioned the  logic  of  putting  research 
and  government  relations  into  one 
position.  ‘‘This  is  going  to  confuse 
people  in  the  University  as  to  whom 


they  go  to  for  help,”  he  said.  Professor 
Dennis  Smith  said  many  faculty  mem- 
bers would  welcome  the  appointment 
of  a vice-president  (research),  and  the 
equally  important  portfolio  of  govern- 
ment relations  could  have  separate 
representation.  Strangway  pointed 
out  that  research  has  two  faces,  one 
for  academics  and  the  other  for  public 
agencies  that  provide  funding. 

On  Lang’s  appointments,  McNeill 
observed  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  same  person  to  serve  two  masters. 
Strangway  replied  that  the  reporting 
arrangements  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  further  changes  are  sug- 
gested. Professor  S.M.  Uzumeri  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  upper  level  of 
management  may  be  too  thin.  Perhaps 
the  University  was  taking  advantage 
of  the  willingness  of  these  people  to 
work  too  long  and  hard.  ‘‘Is  there  too 
much  being  distributed  to  too  small  a 
group?”  he  asked. 

Birt  asked  the  president  to  involve 
Council  at  an  earlier  stage  in  future 
changes.  “In  the  past,”  he  said, 

“we’ve  been  derelict  in  our  respon- 
sibility to  the  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity. A consultative  process  should 
be  instituted.” 

The  section  of  the  motion  on  senior 
appointments  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  Desmond  Morton  as 
vice-president  and  provost  for  a three- 
year  term  was  withdrawn.  Council  was 
told  Professor  Morton  had  asked  to 
have  his  name  removed  from  further 
consideration  for  the  post. 

Crump  drew  Council’s  attention  to 
the  report  on  the  salary  settlement 
with  the  University  of  Toronto  Staff 
Association  (UTSA).  Four  years  ago, 
she  said,  when  the  process  whereby 
UTSA  could  bring  its  concerns  to 


Council  if  it  disagreed  with  a settle- 
ment was  established,  it  was  assumed 
that  settlements  would  always  be  for- 
warded by  the  President  and  reviewed 
by  Council.  However,  the  most  recent 
settlement,  reached  on  July  14,  was 
approved  under  summer  executive 
authority.  “Governing  Council  has  no 
reason  to  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  acting 
in  a judicial  way  in  connection  with 
this,”  said  Whitten.  The  process  that 
is  usually  followed,  whereby  UTSA 
representatives  can  forward  the 
reasons  that  they  do  not  accept  certain 
recommendations  of  the  administra- 
tion, was  set  out  in  a document  when 
he  was  chairman  of  planning  and 
resources  in  March  1980,  he  said. 
Nowhere  does  it  say  that  Governing 
Council  would  discuss  the  issues  raised 
by  UTSA.  It  is  an  informational 
transfer  and  no  more.  Furthermore, 
said  Whitten,  the  document  was  given 
to  planning  and  resources  for  informa- 
tion rather  than  approval. 

Crump  withdrew;  her  notice  of  mo- 
tion asking  why  UTSA’s  proposals 
were  rejected  after  Whitten  advised 
her  that  the  chairman  of  planning  and 
resources  had  asked  for  a report  on 
the  matter  that  would  be  tabled  at  the 
next  meeting  and  be  sent  on  to 
Executive  Committee. 

In  response  to  a question  from 
Laurier  as  to  why  the  settlement  was 
put  through  without  consideration  of 
UTSA’s  concerns,  Whitten  replied 
that  the  staff  generally  wanted  the 
salary  adjustments  paid  out. 

In  his  report  to  Council,  President 
Strangway  said  a decision  was  ex- 
pected soon  from  the  grievance  review 
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panel  on  the  faculty  association’s 
grievance  that  negotiations  were  re- 
quired on  the  voluntary  retirement 
program.  He  said  he  had  already  met 
with  two  provincial  ministers  and 
more  meetings  are  scheduled  “to  open 
a dialogue  between  the  administration 
and  government” . Though  other 
developments  along  Bloor  Street  are 
being  considered  by  the  University, 
the  administration  is  set  against  the 
idea  of  turning  Varsity  Stadium  and 
adjoining  University  properties  into  a 
public  domed  stadium,  he  said. 
Whitten  observed  that  this  plan  was 
never  debated  by  Council  because  it 
was  never  submitted  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

John  Ryder-Burbridge,  a student, 
asked  whether  the  $20  incidental 
laboratory  fee  suggested  to  academic 
affairs  last  spring  was  going  to  be  im- 
posed and  whether  this  would  be  the 
beginning  of  a long  series  of  fees.  He 
was  told  that  the  motion  had  been 
referred  to  the  administration  for  fur- 
ther recommendation.  Strangway  said 
he  believes  that  incidental  fees  should 
be  for  identifiable  needs  and  that  they 
should  be  imposed  only  after  broad 
consultation  with  the  students. 
However,  their  express  consent  is  not 
necessary:  all  that  is  required  is  ap- 
proval by  academic  affairs,  he  said. 
Laurier  asked  whether  the  University 
should  not  set  a policy  if  this  is  a pre- 
cedent. “The  precedent  has  existed  for 
a long  time,”  replied  Strangway. 

Since  the  meeting  was  at  Scar- 
borough College,  Council  was  shown  a 
film  made  by  the  college  to  explain  its 
function  to  the  community. 
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Imperial  Optical  Canada 

Serving  the  Ophthalmic  Professions  throughout 
Canada  and  the  Caribbean  for  over  80  years. 


Before 

SAFE  -T  EYEGARD 

they  used  to  call  it  “blinding  speed” 


Endorsed  by  The  Canadian  Professional 
Squash  Association 


The  balls  in  racket  sports  still  travel  up  to  120  m.p.h.  But  now  the  new 
wrap  around,  unitary  constructed  Safe  - T Eyegard  has  helped  thousands 
of  smart  racket  sport  players  attack  the  ball  without  fear. 


There  are  no  hinges,  wires  or  screws  to  become  potentially  dangerous 
missiles  by  themselves.  Super  lightweight  and  form  fitting  with  a 
precise  pantoscopic  tilt  to  ensure  satisfactory  vision  through  our 
tough  piano  or  prescription  lenses. 


These  are  only  a few  of  the  unique  safety  features  that  have  made  these 
Canadian  masterpieces  the  best  accident  insurance  money  can  buy. 


teach,  difficult  to  learn,  and  riddled 
with  ambiguities  and  ‘insecurities’. 

“Ambitious  software  has  to  be  built 
up  from  pieces  or  ‘modules’.  For  ex- 
ample, a telephone  reservations 
system  would  use  a program  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lines  long.  This  re- 
quires a sophisticated  software 
methodology.  In  PASCAL,  there’s  no 
notation  for  such  a concept. 

“Good  notation  is  essential  for  pro- 
gress in  every  sphere  of  activity.  Our 
modern  alphabet,  for  instance,  is  con- 
siderably more  expressive  and  ver- 
satile than  the  hieroglyphics  of  ancient 
Egypt.  Imagine  trying  to  teach  some- 
one to  perform  division  using  Roman 
numerals,  or  to  play  a relatively 
modern  instrument  like  the  piano  using 
the  primitive  forms  of  musical  notation 
that  were  used  in  ancient  Greece.” 

Turing  provides  many  constructs, 
such  as  modules  and  “string  hand- 
ling”, that  are  missing  from  PASCAL. 
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It  supports  both  interactive  program- 
ming and  file  processing.  It’s  versatile 
enough  to  do  problems  of  numerical 
calculations  found  in  scientific  and 
engineering  applications,  as  well  as  to 
handle  the  alphabetic  information  re- 
quired by  business  and  humanities 
applications. 

Because  Turing  is  precisely  defined 
in  mathematical  axioms,  programs  in 
the  language  can  be  proved  to  meet 
their  specifications,  eliminating  the 
need  for  exhaustive  testing.  Also,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  early  error 
detection,  with  the  language  helping 
the  computer  to  find  bugs  automat- 
ically. This  means  minor  programming 
slips  rarely  lead  to  disaster.  With 
other  languages,  such  as  Fortran, 
omitting  a single  comma  in  a program 
has  produced  results  as  extreme  as  the 
loss  of  a rocket  space  probe.  Turing’s 
extremely  high  degree  of  reliability 
makes  it  particularly  suitable  for 
embedded  systems”,  such  as  those 
found  in  heart  pacemakers. 

Holt  regards  Turing  as  a major  con- 
tribution to  the  state  of  the  computer- 
programming art.  It  draws  on  years  of 
experience  he  and  his  two  chief  col- 
laborators have  had  in  studying  and 
teaching  different  computer  languages 
and  in  watching  students  struggle 
with  complex  concepts.  In  addition, 
each  of  them  brought  individual  skills 
and  talents  to  the  project. 

“I  took  responsibility  for  pulling 
together  money  from  industry  and 
NSERC.  Jim  Cordy  has  a great  eye  for 
engineering  possibilities  and  technical 
simplicity.  And  Pat  Hume  wrote  the 
textbook  because  he’s  so  good  at  ex- 
plaining technical  subjects  in  plain 
English.” 

Though  the  book  will  not  be  gener- 
ally available  until  January,  a limited 
edition  has  been  published  for  use  at 
U of  T,  where  about  $,000  students 
started  using  it  in  September. 


Rhetoric  does  not  match  reality 
of  visa  student  picture  at  U of  T 


The  University’s  rhetoric  on  foreign 
students  bears  no  relation  to  reality, 
Elizabeth  Paterson,  director  of 
U of  T’s  International  Student  Centre, 
told  the  Subcommittee  on  Admissions 
& Awards  at  its  Oct.  19  meeting. 

“While  there  seems  to  be  general 
agreement  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
foreign  students  at  this  university,” 
she  said,  “the  reasons  for  doing  so  . 
differ.  Some  argue  that  Canada  has  an 
obligation  to  assist  students  from  the 
Third  World,  where  educational  sys- 
tems are  less  developed  than  ours. 
Others  allude  to  the  cultural  benefits 
of  having  a diverse  student  population. 
Still  others  refer  to  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic benefits,  both  to  the  institution 
and  the  nation.” 

Yet  preliminary  statistics  indicate 
that,  in  1983,  the  intake  of  new 
graduate  students  from  other  coun- 
tries has  declined  by  about  27  percent 
over  1982  figures,  said  Paterson,  and 
while  the  number  of  new  foreign 
undergraduates  has  increased  slightly, 
the  majority  come  from  two  or  three 
places  — notably  Hong  Kong  and 
Malaysia. 

“It  remains  for  this  university  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  present 
situation  is  satisfactory;  and,  if  not, 
what  objectives  are  appropriate  and 
how  they  should  be  achieved.” 

Not  only  should  U of  T oppose  any 
further  increase  in  the  differential  fee 
for  visa  students,  she  said,  it  should 
press  for  reduction  or  elimination  of 
the  fee.  She  said  the  University  should 
also  take  steps  to  encourage  the  enrol- 
ment of  highly  qualified  students  who 
come  from  countries  — particularly  in 
the  Third  World  — which  are  currently 
under-represented . 

“Since  the  major  barriers  to  foreign 
students  are  financial,  more  money 
must  be  made  available  in  the  form  of 
scholarships.  In-course  aid  has  a role 
to  play,”  she  said,  “but  it  goes  only  to 
those  students  who  have  already  been 
able  to  satisfy  an  immigration  officer 
that  they  have  enough  money  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  Canada.” 

Paterson’s  views  were  endorsed  and 
elaborated  by  representatives  of 
various  graduate  and  undergraduate 
student  organizations. 

Beside  providing  for  discussion  of 
visa  student  policies,  the  subcommit- 
tee’s agenda  included  some  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  its  working  group 
on  recruitment  and  admissions.  Called 
the  Daniels  report  — after  its  chair- 
man Jim  Daniels,  who  also  chairs  the 
subcommittee  — the  document  has  not 
yet  elicited  a response  from  the  central 
administration.  Dan  Lang,  assistant 
vice-president  and  director  of  plan- 
ning, said  that  response  would  be 
forthcoming.  He  added  that  action  has 
already  been  taken  on  some  of  the 


recommendations. 

A new  campus  visit  program  for 
secondary  school  students  went  into 
effect  in  September.  Seventy  under- 
graduates, selected  and  paid  to  serve 
as  guides,  will  provide  the  visitors  with 
a glimpse  of  academic  offerings  and 
student  life  at  U of  T.  Also,  said  Lang, 
admissions  director  Wim  Kent  has 
gone  to  several  Canadian  and  US  cities 
and  found  alumni  volunteers  to  serve 
on  prototype  committees  being  estab- 
lished to  assist  in  the  recruitment  and 
admissions  cycle. 

In  passing,  Lang  mentioned  the 
Farquharson  report,  which  had  been 
distributed  to  subcommittee  members. 
It  was  produced  by  a task  force  on  ad- 
missions and  recruitment  set  up  in 
June  1982,  by  Arthur  Kruger,  then 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science. 
That  group’s  mandate  was  to  recom- 
mend ways  of  increasing  the  number 
of  applicants  to  the  faculty,  diversify- 
ing the  geographic  mix,  and  attracting 
exceptional  and  gifted  students.  Lang 
said  that  report  addressed  many  of  the 
same  questions  as  the  Daniels  report 
but  with  a different  emphasis.  Both 
reports  will  be  discussed  further  at  the 
next  subcommittee  meeting. 

Addressing  the  subcommittee  from 
the  spectators’  gallery,  Eric  Hardy,  an 
alumnus  serving  his  first  year  on 
Governing  Council,  urged  that  the 
University  “aggressively  pursue”  the 
Daniels  report  recommendation  that 
aptitude  testing  be  introduced  into  the 
admissions  process.  He  strongly 
favoured  the  development  of  indigen- 
ous tests  in  preference  to  US  imports 
because,  he  said,  the  two  countries 
have  different  social,  political  and 
cultural  institutions. 

Marian  Tyacke,  coordinator  of 
English-as-a-second-language  studies 
at  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies, 
said  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  pre-admission  testing  of 
English  proficiency  for  students  whose 
first  language  is  not  English.  She 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  a diagnostic 
post-admission  test  currently  being 
developed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities. 

“It’s  all  very  well  to  diagnose 
students’  language-skill  problems 
after  they’ve  been  admitted,  but  with 
a full  course  load,  they  don’t  have  time 
to  take  the  remedial  courses  they 
need.” 

If  diagnostic  testing  could  be  carried 
out  at  a pre-university  stage,  she  said, 
the  cost  of  remedial  training  would  not 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  University  as 
it  is  now.  Also,  she  said,  it  isn’t 
unknown  for  students  to  be  flounder- 
ing desperately  in  the  fifth  year  of  a 
PhD  program  — still  unable  to  express 
“ themselves  clearly  in  English  — a 
situation  she  termed  tragic. 


Presidential  Search  Committee 
call  for  nominations 


At  its  meeting  on  Oct.  20,  the  Govern- 
ing Council  approved  recommenda- 
tions on  the  composition  and  terms  of 
reference  of  a Presidential  Search 
Committee.  The  composition  is:  Chair- 
man of  the  Governing  Council,  four 
Teaching  Staff,  two  Students,  one  Ad- 
ministrative Staff,  two  Alumni,  two 
Government  Appointees  to  Council, 
for  a total  of  12. 

A majority  of  the  committee  must  be 
members  of  the  Governing  Council. 
Nominations  for  membership  on  the 
search  committee  will  be  open  from 
Friday,  Oct.  21  through  Friday, 


Oct.  28.  The  recommended  member- 
ship will  be  sent  to  Governing  Council 
at  its  November  meeting. 

Anyone  from  the  University  com- 
munity may  submit  a nomination  for 
membership  on  the  search  committee 
for  any  of  the  categories.  Nominations 
should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Governing  Council,  room  106,  Simcoe 
Hall,  and  should  include  a summary  of 
relevant  University  experience,  a 
statement  concerning  the  individual’s 
qualifications  with  respect  to  the  work 
of  the  committee  and  confirmation 
that  the  individual  is  willing  to  serve. 


Fall  is  phonathon  season 


“People  don't  like  to  turn  down  a dean.”  The  dean  is  Doug  Tigert  of  management  studies 
(left)  and  the  explanation  for  Tigert’s  success  at  fundraising  comes  from  John  Warwick 
(centre),  president  of  the  management  studies  alumni  association.  Tigert  and  Warwick,  a 
mining  analyst  with  the  brokerage  firm  Gardiner  and  Watson,  took  part  in  a three-day 
phonathon  at  the  end  of  September.  They  were  among  27  students,  faculty  and  alumni  who 
spent  three  evenings  talking  to  about  600  past  and  non-donors.  Phonathons  are  held  at  the 
Department  of  Private  Funding  throughout  the  fall  and  are  coordinated  by  the  department’s 
assistant  director,  Rob  Howard.  So  far  there  have  been  phonathons  for  management 
studies,  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  engineering  and  University  and  Woodsworth  Col- 
leges. For  the  remainder  of  this  month  and  throughout  November,  phonathons  will  be  held 
for  Victoria  and  New  Colleges  and  forestry.  Other  constituencies  planning  them  are  Innis, 
Scarborough,  Erindale,  pharmacy,  speech  pathology,  business  certificate  and  OISE. 
Phonathons  are  also  being  organized  in  Montreal  and  New  York.  For  information,  telephone 
Rob  Howard  at  978-2171. 


Joint  council  recommends 
integration  of  OISE,  FEUT 


A subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Council 
on  Education  at  U of  T and  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  (OISE)  has  proposed  the 
integration  of  staff,  programs  and 
research  activities  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education  (FEUT)  and  the  Institute. 
(For  full  text  of  the  report,  see 
supplement  this  issue.) 

The  joint  council  was  created  in  1981 
to  monitor  the  relationship  established 
by  the  affiliation  agreement  between 
U of  T and  OISE.  After  FEUT  asked 
that  provision  be  made  in  its  official 
plan  for  the  addition  of  research  to  its 
priorities,  the  administration  proposed 
to  the  Governing  Council  that  the 
possibility  of  integration  be 
investigated.  The  report  of  the 
subcommittee  has  been  sent  out  for 
discussion  among  those  whom  it  would 
affect  so  that  a recommendation  can 
be  made  by  the  joint  council  to 
President  David  Strangway  and  the 
OISE  board  of  governors  by  Jan.  1, 
1984. 

The  plan  recommended  by  the 
subcommittee,  which  was  chaired  by 
Vice-Provost  Lorna  Marsden,  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a new  institution,  called 
for  the  time  being  “the  institution  for 
educational  studies”,  in  time  for  the 
academic  year  1986-87.  Operations  of 
FEUT  and  OISE  would  be  combined  in 
both  their  present  locations  on  Bloor 
Street,  with  all  faculty  and  staff  being 
retained.  One  of  the  biggest  benefits 
would  be  in  research  activities,  which 
in  the  present  arrangement  sometimes 
compete  for  funds  in  overlapping  areas 
of  concern. 

Financial  arrangements  were  not 
considered  by  the  subcommittee,  but  it 
was  suggested  that  a one-time-only 
transitional  grant  be  sought  from  the 
Ministries  of  Education  and  Colleges 
and  Universities  to  cover  the  cost  of 
relocation,  pension  plans,  legal 
arrangements  and  promotional 
materials. 

For  a preliminary  period  the 
institution  would  be  affiliated  with 
U of  T,  but  after  three  years  a review 
would  be  conducted  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  affiliation  should  continue 
as  a long-term  arrangement. 


In  the  opinion  of  Bernard  Shapiro, 
director  of  OISE,  affiliation  with 
U of  T is  crucial.  In  order  to  be  vibrant 
and  productive,  he  says,  the  study  of 
education  must  go  on  in  a university 
context. 

Though  financial  benefits  were  not  a 
consideration,  Shapiro  believes  that  in 
the  long  term  the  arrangement  could 
allow  for  better  use  of  funds.  At  the 
moment,  the  efforts  of  OISE  are 
concentrated  entirely  on  graduate 
students  in  education  and  those  of 
FEUT  on  undergraduates.  “Over- 
rationalization in  the  same  general 
area  of  inquiry  is  always  going  to  cost 
more,”  he  says. 

The  total  fusion  of  the  two  staffs  is 
one  of  the  most  creative 
recommendations  of  the  report,  says 
Dean  J.M.  MacDonald  of  FEUT.  “If 
you  pool  the  expertise  of  two  staffs 
that  are  complementary  but  don’t 
overlap  you  can  get  more  for  the  same 
budgetary  expenses.” 

Tom  Robinson,  associate  dean  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  and 
chairman  of  the  joint  council,  says  it 
would  be  a mistake  to  assume  that  the 
integration  would  save  money,  since 
the  recommendation  by  the 
subcommittee  was  made  purely  on 
academic  grounds.  After  the  joint 
council  received  the  report  it  passed  a 
motion  to  ask  Shapiro  and  Strangway 
to  appoint  a committee  of  four  to  study 
the  financial  implications.  If  the 
finance  committee  meets  its  deadline 
of  Dec.  1,  the  council  will  meet  later 
that  month  to  debate  the  report. 

MacDonald  and  Shapiro  are  hopeful 
that  it  will  go  through.  “It’s  a kind  of 
leap  of  faith  to  assume  that  all  the 
problems  could  be  solved,”  says 
MacDonald,  “but  the  strength  of  the 
whole  idea  is  in  its  potential  for 
improving  educational  studies  at  the 
University.” 

Shapiro  believes  the  advantages  of 
the  plan  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
“Despite  the  short-term  difficulties  in- 
volved in  bringing  the  two  sides 
together,  the  proposal  presents  them 
with  an  opportunity  for  a quantum 
leap  in  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the 
study  of  education  in  Toronto.” 
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Toronto  focus  of  multi-million  dollar  project 
to  develop  artificial  intelligence 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Human  beings  are  just  another  com- 
putational device  that  has  sensors 
and  effectors,  says  Dr.  William 
Tatton,  a neuroscientist  who  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Advanced  Research  (CIAR)  to  direct  a 
Canada-wide  research  effort  to 
develop  artificial  intelligence. 

What  makes  us  intelligent  is  our 
capacity  to  sense  the  world  about  us, 
organize  information  so  that  we  can 
see  and  handle  relationships,  and  take 
what’we’ve  sensed  and  thought  and 
act  on  if. 

But  since  we  have  a limited  range  of 
perceptions,  we’re  no  better  than  a 
computational  device  and  ultimately 
may  not  be  as  good,  in  Tatton’s  opin- 
ion. Past  a certain  point  we  lose  the 
ability  to  discriminate,  so  that  a 
temperature  of  50  degrees  centigrade, 
for  example,  becomes  pain  rather  than 
heat. 

Robots  have  already  been  created 
that  duplicate  in  part  the  ability  of  one 


The  search  committee  for  the  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Forestry,  originally 
established  in  the  fall  of  1982,  has  been 
reconstituted  and  is  to  recommend  a 
successor  to  Dean  Nordin  whose  term 
of  office  ends  June  30,  1984.  Members 
of  the  committee  are:  Vice-Provost 
R.N.  Wolff,  professional  faculties 
(chairman)-,  Professors  Geoffrey 
Norris,  geology;  J.P.  Williams,  botany; 
G.D.  Quirin,  management  studies;  J.F. 
Keffer,  SGS;  and  Martin  Hubbes,  F.J. 
Keenan,  David  Love,  G.D.  Puttock, 
Victor  Smith  of  forestry;  and  Kenneth 


or  another  of  the  senses,  and  they’re 
becoming  increasingly  sophisticated. 
Tatton  says  that  within  a couple  of 
years  machines  will  be  able  to  sort 
through  stacks  of  slides  and  pick  out 
the  few  that  show  cells  that  might  in- 
dicate leukemia.  Already  in  Japan 
robots  do  almost  all  the  car  assembly 
and  are  taking  over  the  electronics  in- 
dustry. But,  unlike  human  beings,  they 
can’t  incorporate  the  data  that  they 
pick  up  into  decisions  and  appropriate 
orders.  If  they  hit  an  obstacle,  they 
may  interrupt  their  given  pattern  of 
movement  by  crashing  through  it  or 
coming  to  a dead  stop,  but  they  don’t 
know  enough  to  work  around  it.  They 
don’t,  in  other  words,  have  the  flex- 
ibility to  act  on  what’s  happening 
around  them. 

If  it’s  only  a matter  of  time  until 
robots  are  more  than  a mechanical 
device,  the  CIAR  wants  Canada  to  be 
in  on  the  ground  floor.  It  has  com- 
mitted millions  of  dollars  over  the  next 
five  years  to  the  development  of 


Greaves,  Ontario  Forest  Industries 
Association;  A.J.  Herridge,  Ontario 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association; 
David  McNeil,  Sarah  Thomson,  Pierre 
Zundel,  students,  forestry;  and  D. 
Barnett  Foster,  vice-provost’s  office, 
secretary. 

The  committee  welcomes  recommen- 
dations, nominations  or  applications 
for  this  position.  These  may  be  submit- 
ted to  the  chairman,  room  222,  Simcoe 
Hall,  or  to  any  member  of  the 
committee. 


robots  that  are  smart,  sensat'e,  and  can 
improve  their  performance,  store  in- 
formation and  act  accordingly.  This 
year  it  will  spend  about  $500,000  on 
the  project;  next  year  it  will  go  up  to 
about  $800,000.  The  largest  backer  is 
Spar  Aerospace,  which  is  providing  a 
grant  of  $250,000  a year  for  three 
years  and  sending  two  of  its  engineers 
into  the  researchers’  laboratories. 

Major  research  centres  will  be  at 
U of  T,  McGill  and  the  University  of 
British  Columbia.  Tatton  and  Pro- 
fessor Steven  Zucker  of  electrical 
engineering  at  McGill  have  been  ap- 
pointed senior  fellows  of  the  CIAR  at 
full  salary  for  five  years,  and  several 
more  such  appointments  are  likely  this 
year.  At  U of  T,  the  major  effort  will 
be  in  sensory  and  motor  control;  at 
McGill,  in  vision  processing  and 
remote  sensing;  at  UBC,  in  computer 
science  and  psychology.  As  well, 
scholars  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  will  be  brought  into  the  pro- 
ject to  study  such  aspects  of  artificial 
intelligence  as  acceptance,  adjust- 
ments and  applications  in  society. 

Tatton  says  that  now  is  the  right 
time  for  Canada  to  get  into  competi- 
tion with  Japan  and  the  US  in  the 
development  of  robotics  technology. 
Computational  materials  have  become 
relatively  cheap  and  at  the  same  time 
enormously  powerful.  The  capacity  of 
a device  that  would  have  filled  a small 
room  in  the  late  1960s  can  today  be 
duplicated  by  a handful  of  chips,  he 
says.  Now  that  the  equivalent  of 
millions  of  transistors  can  be  put  into  a 
single  chip,  devices  that  are  the  same 
size  as  the  brain  and  are  beginning  to 
approach  its  complexity  are  being 
created.  Within  50  years,  he  predicts, 
the  capacity  of  the  human  brain  will  be 
surpassed  by  artificial  models. 

Tatton  dislikes  the  term  “artificial 
intelligence”  because  it  frightens 


people  to  think  that  some  other  in- 
telligence is  going  to  take  over.  “We 
can’t  recreate  human  beings,”  he  says, 
“but  we  can  recreate  characteristics 
that  human  beings  have.”  It  should  be 
no  harder  to  accept  that  the  brain  is  a 
mere  computational  device  than  that 
the  liver  is  a manufacturing  centre  and 
the  heart  a pump,  but  he  has  encoun- 
tered a good  deal  of  resistance  in  the 
general  public  to  the  development  of 
machines  that  could  take  the  place  of 
the  brain.  “Dualism  is  alive  today,”  he 
says  wryly.  “Descartes  is  right  with 
us.” 

He  is  even  more  uncomfortable  with 
the  term  “robot”,  which  he  says 
“makes  people  think  of  those  things  in 
Dr.  Who  that  run  around  zapping 
people”.  He  prefers  to  say  he  is  work- 
ing on  machines  that  sense,  think  and 
act. 

Tatton  sees  himself  as  essentially  an 
engineer  working  on  the  brain.  His 
research  has  been  into  how  the  brain 
uses  tactile  information  to  control 
movements.  Normally,  it  adjusts  them 
according  to  the  signals  that  it  picks 
up,  but  for  some  reason  in  Parkinson’s 
disease  it  ignores  them.  Working  with 
cats,  rats  and  monkeys  as  well  as 
human  beings,  he  has  been  trying  to 
conquer  the  disease  through  an 
understanding  of  the  mechanics  of 
feedback  control. 

Meanwhile,  engineers  have  been  try- 
ing to  duplicate  the  functions  of  the 
brain  electronically  in  their  efforts  to 
produce  artificial  intelligence.  Like 
Tatton,  they  are  dealing  with  an  in- 
strument that  has  the  potential  to 
direct  action  according  to  feedback  but 
so  far  cannot.  The  CIAR  program  will 
merge  these  two  approaches  with  that 
of  computer  scientists  so  that  they  are 
no  longer  independent  and  isolated. 

Before  the  CIAR  approached  him, 
Tatton  hadn’t  talked  to  anyone  in  the 
artificial  intelligence  field  about  their 
common  problem.  As  director  of  the 
Playfair  Neuroscience  Unit  at  Toronto 
Western  Hospital  and  a professor  of 
physiology  with  cross-appointments  in 
medicine  and  surgery  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  he  discussed  his  work  with 
doctors  and  scientists.  Now  he  is  firm- 
ly committed  to  bringing  people 
together  across  geographical  and 
disciplinary  boundaries  who  can 
usefully  combine  their  viewpoints  and 
expertise.  “As  big  as  it  is,  U of  T can’t 
compete  on  its  own  in  this  field  with 
what  is  going  on  at  MIT  or  Stanford  or 
in  Kyoto,”  he  says.  “Our  goal  is  for 
Canada  to  facilitate  a coordinated  ef- 
fort. The  potential  for  what  artificial 
intelligence  can  do  for  mankind  is 
incredible.” 


Undergraduate 
experience  report 

A final  report  to  Dean  Robin  Arm- 
strong on  the  undergraduate  student 
experience  should  be  ready  next 
month,  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  was  told  Oct.  3.  There  are  16 
people  on  the  working  group,  which  is 
chaired  by  Associate  Dean  R.H. 
Farquharson.  It  was  created  last 
winter  to  investigate  claims  that 
student  life  in  the  faculty  is  impersonal 
and  intimidating. 


SAC  takes  on  UTFA 

Students  issued  the  challenge  and  faculty  quickly  accepted.  It  was  to  respective  sides  were  second  to  none  when  it  comes  to  donating 
be  a blood  match.  The  place  was  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Clinic  blood  were  Cecil  Yip,  president  of  UTFA,  and  SAC  president  Mark 

in  the  Medical  Sciences  Building  on  Oct.  1 7.  Confident  that  their  Hammond. 


Foresty  search  committee 
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U of  T/industry  workshops  on  laser  research 
lauded  by  science  council  chairman 


by  Pamela  Cornell 
6 6 %#ou’re  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
T the  country  and  we  see  it  as  our 
responsibility  to  make  sure  the  rest  of 
the  country  knows  this,”  Science 
Council  chairman  Stuart  Smith  told 
members  of  the  U of  T laser  research 
group  during  a day-long  laser  work- 
shop Oct.  14  at  the  Croft  Chapter 
House.  The  workshop  was  the  fourth 
in  a series  held  over  the  past  three 
years  to  promote  technology  transfer 
by  fostering  contact  between  resear- 
chers in  the  laser  group  and  represen- 
tatives from  Canadian  high-technology 
industries. 

“You’re  constantly  taking  the  latest 
application  of  technology  and  thinking 
how  it  can  be  exploited  commercially, 
then  taking  the  commercial  experience 
back  to  the  lab  where  it  can  prompt 
new  ideas  and  new  experiments.” 

Provision  for  the  joint  industry/ 
university  workshops  was  made  when 
the  researchers  first  applied  as  a 
group  for  a Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research  Council  open 
strategic  grant  in  1979  to  develop 
continuous-wave  and  pulsed  lasers  in 
all  regions  of  the  spectrum.  Members 
of  the  group  are  Professors  Boris 
Stoicheff,  Geraldine  Kenney-Wallace, 
Fraser  Code,  David  May,  John 
Polanyi,  Henry  van  Driel  and  Stephen 
Wallace.  Though  they  each  have  their 
own  research  groups,  they  come 
together  in  various  combinations  for 
collaborative  projects.  The  more  than 
$250,000  grant  they  received  from 
NSERC  over  a three-year  period  has 
supported  these  projects,  as  well  as 
making  it  possible  to  sponsor  the 
workshops  and  a weekly  guest  lec- 
turer. On  Oct.  21  the  group  was 
informed  that  it  had  been  awarded  a 
second  three-year  open  strategic 


grant.  Designated  for  work  on  quan- 
tum optics  and  laser  development,  the 
amount  has  not  yet  been  specified. 

The  first  workshop,  held  in  1981, 
was  on  the  laser  scene  in  general  and 
laser  developments  of  particular  in- 
terest for  industrial  applications  in 
Canada.  At  that  time,  says  Professor 
Kenney-Wallace,  there  was  a great 
gulf  between  what  people  wanted  to 
do  with  lasers  and  what  was  then 
possible.  The  second  laser  workshop 
focused  on  optical  communications  and 
the  third  on  precision  measurement. 

The  most  recent  one  dealt  with  the 
use  of  lasers  for  ranging  and  remote 
sensing.  Applications  varied  from 
mineral  discovery  to  ocean  sounding, 
from  laser  radar  to  the  elimination  of 
disorientation  in  airplane  pilots.  Par- 
ticipants talked  about  existing  and 
potential  products  and  markets,  prob- 
lems that  need  to  be  solved,  and  the 
combining  of  laser  technology  with 
fibre  optics  and  microprocessors. 

“Scientists  from  industry  and  the 
University  have  a lot  to  say  to  each 
other,”  says  Kenney-Wallace, 
“because,  in  lasers,  the  gap  between 
frontier  research  and  commercial  pro- 
duct is  very  small.  Also,  out  of  the  in- 
formal network  we  establish  through 
these  workshops  come  more  formal 
collaborations  and  contracts.” 

A firm  believer  that  good  fundamen- 
tal research  is  the  basis  for  good  ap- 
plied research,  she  cites  an  example  of 
a fundamental  physics  research  pro- 
ject that  ultimately  led  to  a highly  suc- 
cessful commercial  product.  A spinoff 
from  this  particular  project  was  a pro- 
totype ultraviolet  excimer  laser, 
designed  by  Stephen  Wallace  and 
Boris  Stoicheff,  and  built  in  the  U of  T 
physics  department.  With  the  help  of  a 
PRAI  grant  (Project  Research  Ap- 


plicable in  Industry),  the  prototype  — 
along  with  postdoctoral  fellow  Terry 
McKee,  who’d  worked  on  it  — went  to 
the  Kanata-based  company  Lumonics 
Research  Ltd.,  where  it  became  the 
leading  excimer  laser  on  the  market, 
with  international  sales  going  from 
$500,000  in  1979  to  $4  million  in  1980. 
Sales  for  the  most  recent  fiscal  year 
are  estimated  at  $10  million. 

Lumonics,  which  also  acquired  a pro- 
totype dye  laser  from  U of  T,  is  now 
the  third  largest  laser  company  in  the 
world. 

Another  company,  Scintrex,  went  to 
the  laser  group  to  find  out  how  laser- 
induced  fluorescence  could  be  used  to 
detect  minerals  in  the  field. 

“We  had  a nitrogen  laser,  the  design 
and  photophysics  of  which  went  to 
them  with  one  of  my  postdoctoral  *• 
fellows,”  says  Kenney-Wallace.  “Now 
they’re  no  longer  faced  with  a laser 
problem  but  with  a problem  in  in- 
organic analytical  chemistry.  As  a pro- 
ject matures,  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions changes. 

With  an  eye  to  future  sources  of 
revenue,  the  group  has  applied  for 
several  patents. 

“It’s  only  been  in  the  last  five  years 
that  there’s  been  much  commercial  in- 
terest. Industry  won’t  touch  a thing 
that  can’t  make  money  for  them 
quickly. 

“Industry  thinks  universities  are  too 
slow  to  respond  to  their  needs.  They 
think  we  should  be  able  to  turn  ideas 
on  and  off.  They  don’t  realize  we  can’t 
run  a research  group  on  the  whims  of 
the  stock  exchange.  A good  idea  takes 
time  to  develop;  if  it’s  really  good, 
though,  it  will  outlive  the 
fluctuations.” 

Nevertheless,  the  laser  group’s  in- 
volvement with  industry  has  made  the 


Ontario  universities  report  record  enrolment 

Decline  will  begin  in  two  years,  predicts  COU 


Ontario  universities  have  reported 
their  largest  first-year  and  full-time 
undergraduate  enrolment  ever.  There 
was  an  increase  in  full-time 
undergraduate  enrolment  of  3.7  per- 
cent this  year  over  last  year,  reports 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(COU).  First-year  full-time  enrolment 
went  up  throughout  the  system  by  2.8 
percent. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto,  first- 
year  full-time  students  numbered 
6,538  this  fall,  an  increase  of  7.3  per- 
cent over  last  year’s  class.  Total  full- 
time undergraduate  enrolment  was  up 
at  U of  T by  1.2  percent  at  29,443. 

At  York,  the  increase  in  first-year 
students  was  only  2.09  percent,  and 
first-year  enrolment  fell  at  Queen’s  by 
9.2  percent  and  at  Western  by  4.5  per- 
cent, but  at  Trent  it  went  up  by  35.3 
percent. 

Trent’s  total  full-time  enrolment 
went  up  this  year  by  17.7  percent, 
York’s  by  8 percent  and  Western’s  by 
2.9  percent.  At  Queen’s  the  total  was 
down  this  year  by  1.9  percent. 

Total  full-time  graduate  enrolment 
was  up  at  U of  T by  5.7  percent  this 
year,  at  Queen’s  by  11.1  percent  and 
at  Western  by  0.8  percent. 

According  to  a projection  by  COU, 
total  enrolment  will  stay  high  next 
year  and  then  decline  smoothly  to  a 


trough  in  1999-2000  except  for  a short- 
lived surge  in  1990-91,  when  most  of 
the  effects  of  the  compression  of  the 
high-school  curriculum  from  five  years 
to  four  will  be  felt. 

In  the  next  two  decades,  says  the 
COU  report,  the  smaller  18-24  age 
group  will  experience  less  competition 
for  places  in  the  job  market.  Demand 
for  university  education  may  be  in- 
creased because  there  are  more  job 
openings  for  graduates.  On  the  other 
hand,  secondary-school  graduates  may 
bypass  university  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  good  prospects  for 
immediate  employment. 

COU  expects  pure  demand  for  uni- 
versity education  to  increase  as  a 
result  of  improvements  in  the  level  of 
education  of  the  general  population. 
However,  university  participation 
rates  depend  as  well  on  the  supply  of 
places,  which  in  turn  depends  on 
government  funding. 

Speaking  at  a public  lecture  during 
National  Universities  Week  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph,  William  Winegard, 
former  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Coun- 
cil  on  University  Affairs  (OCUA)  said 
that  the  current  high  enrolment  levels 
were  not  unanticipated.  In  1976, 
OCUA  projected  a peak  in  1983-84 
that  was  close  to  the  actual  number 
recorded  this  year. 


The  participation  rate,  he  said, 
declined  from  1977  until  this  year  but 
could  continue  increasing,  insuring 
steady  enrolment  even  though  the 
number  of  people  in  the  18-24  age 
group  is  decreasing.  However,  the  ex- 
penditure per  student  in  the  system 
has  fallen  by  15  to  20  percent  and  will 
probably  continue  to  drop,  he  said,  as 
the  demands  of  ministries  such  as 
health,  which  has  more  popular  appeal, 
are  met  to  some  extent  from  the 
allocation  to  colleges  and  universities. 

He  warned  that  the  government  will 
take  accessibility  into  account  when 
determining  funding.  Since  it  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  present  allocation  for- 
mula that  the  government  has  been 
able  to  meet  its  accessibility  policy  of  a 
place  for  every  grade  13  graduate  with 
an  average  of  60  percent  or  better,  he 
urged  that  the  formula  be  continued 
for  another  year  at  least.  A new  for- 
mula, he  said,  might  provide  disincen- 
tives to  growth.  Once  enrolments 
begin  to  decline,  there  will  be  no  ac- 
cessibility problem,  and  that  factor  can 
then  be  taken  out  of  consideration, 
said  Winegard.  At  this  point,  he  said, 
no  one  will  be  satisfied  with  a new  for- 
mula, especially  the  government. 


researchers  more  aware  of  market 
oscillations  and  therefore  better  able 
to  judge  which  ideas  are  worth  flying 
by  industry  people  at  any  given  time. 
Continuous  liaison,  boosted  by  the 
workshops,  makes  it  possible  for 
people  to  know  who’s  doing  what. 

“Collaboration  has  to  be  spon- 
taneous,” says  Kenney-Wallace.  “It 
can’t  be  forced.  Throwing  money  at  a 
problem  doesn’t  necessarily  solve  it. 
The  idea  has  got  to  come  first  and, 
chances  are,  it  will  come  from  someone 
who  lives  this  stuff  and  thinks  about  it 
all  the  time.  Ideas  stimulate  other 
ideas.” 

Noting  that  the  ability  to  turn  good 
science  into  profitable  enterprise  is 
vitally  important  to  the  nation,  Stuart 
Smith  told  the  group  the  Science 
Council  is  about  to  undertake  a study 
aimed  at  identifying  key  technologies 
for  Canada.  He  said  the  study  could  in- 
volve selecting  a few  researchers  at 
the  front  lines,  then  relying  on  them  to 
detect  potential  in  their  respective 
fields  before  that  potential  is  realized, 
when  it  would  be  too  late  for  a federal 
industrial  policy  to  do  much  to  give 
Canada  a competitive  edge  on  world 
markets. 

Geraldine  Kenney-Wallace  offers 
her  own  predictions:  “The  laser 
revolution  is  quieter  than  the  com- 
puter revolution  has  been,  but  it’s  go- 
ing to  be  just  as  pervasive.” 


Notice  to 

United  Way  donors 


Recent  changes  in  the  Income  Tax  Act 
will  require  filing  of  receipts  for  all 
charitable  donations  in  1984.  The  stan- 
dard $100  deduction  without  receipts 
will  no  longer  apply  after  the  1983  tax- 
ation year. 

It  is  advantageous  for  donors  who 
would  normally  give  less  than  $100  by 
cash  or  cheque  as  a gift  in  1983  to 
defer  their  gift  and  subscribe  through 
payroll  deduction  in  1984. 
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by  Mark  Gerson 

The  cabinet  and  the  cruise 


Cabinet  accountability  is  not  the  key 
issue  in  the  current  constitutional 
challenge  of  the  US  cruise  missile 
tests,  says  political  scientist  and  con- 
stitutional expert  Peter  Russell. 
Russell  believes  that  the  government 
view  of  cabinet  decisions  as  inviolable 
is  “misguided”  and  based  on  “poor 
technical  advice  from  its  legal  staff.” 

“No  court  is  ever  going  to  buy  the 
idea  that  everything  the  cabinet  does 
is  beyond  the  court’s  review,”  he  says. 
“Our  cabinet  has  never  had  immunity 
from  legal  challenge.  The  only  differ- 
ence now  is  that  there  is  a new  law 
called  the  charter  of  rights.  Naturally, 
the  cabinet  is  subject  to  it  as  it  is  sub- 
ject to  all  laws.  If  the  alternative 
prevailed,  presumably  the  cabinet 
could  slap  us  all  in  jail  without  a trial. 

“The  issue  in  this  case  is  not  accoun- 
tability, but  whether  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  cabinet  policies  that  are 
beyond  judicial  review  because  they 
involve  our  relations  with  foreign 
states.” 

Early  in  the  19th  century,  says 
Russell,  the  US  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  it  wouldn’t  rule  on  major 
foreign  policy  issues.  “If  I were  a 
betting  man,  I would  say  that  our 
Supreme  Court  will  follow  the 


Bourassa  the  second 


Robert  Bourassa  may  present  himself 
as  a committed  federalist,  but  it  would 
be  a mistake  to  assume  that  relations 
between  Ottawa  and  Quebec  City  will 
improve  if  he  becomes  premier,  says 
Freda  Hawkins. 


American  route.” 

Russell  is  convinced  that  when  the 
cruise  case  finally  reaches  the  Cana- 
dian Supreme  Court,  the  vulnerability 
of  cabinet  decisions  to  legal  challenge 
will  be  upheld.  But  he  sees  no  great 
danger  in  that. 

“It’s  unlikely  that  the  cabinet  will 
come  in  for  very  much  scrutiny,”  he 
says.  “The  cabinet  might  have  gotten 
a little  more  had  there  been  a property 
rights  guarantee,  challenges  to  ex- 
propriations by  order  in  council,  for 
example.  But  most  charter  cases  have 
challenged  neither  the  legislature  nOr 
the  cabinet,  they  have  challenged  the 
police.” 

At  the  same  time,  Russell  believes 
that  the  Canadian  high  court  will 
remove  itself  from  such  complex 
political  issues  as  war,  peace  and  inter- 
national relations.  The  cruise  test 
could  very  well  come  under  that 
heading,  he  says. 

“If  the  courts  do  decide  to  look  at 
the  merits  of  the  case  and  ultimately 
rule  on  whether  the  cruise  test  violates 
the  charter  provisions  guaranteeing 
security  of  the  person,  I’m  totally  con- 
vinced that  they’ll  give  a narrow  view 
to  the  right  and  conclude  that  there  is 
no  violation.” 


time  around 


According  to  HawkiPs,  who  teaches 
contemporary  Quebec  politics  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Science,  “It 
would  be  dangerous  to  think  that  a 
Liberal  government  under  Bourassa 
would  be  particularly  compliant  with 


Ottawa. 

“It’s  going  to  fight  federal/provin- 
cial battles  the  same  way  as  before, 
using  the  same  weapons  that  Jean 
Lesage,  Daniel  Johnson  and  Bourassa 
himself  have  used  in  the  past,”  she 
says. 

“While  it’s  a mistake  to  think  that 
Bourassa  will  be  a very  compliant 
politician,  I think  that 'he  and  Brian 
Mulroney,  if  he’s  elected  prime 
minister,  would  get  on  very  well. 

“I  believe  the  Quebec  electorate  is 
going  to  respond  to  Bourassa,  is  going 
to  feel  a substantial  degree  of  reassur- 
ance because  he’s  clearly  going  to 
stress  economic  revival  and  because 
he’s  putting  Quebec  very  firmly  in  the 
context  of  Canada. 

“There  is  a continuing  ambivalence 
in  Quebec  politics  about  the  best  way 
to  create  a unique  Francophone  soci- 
ety. It  is  a question  that  is  tackled 
in  every  generation.  Now>  the  balance 
seems  to  be  in  favour  of  a very  autono- 
mous Quebec,  but  within  Canada.” 

Although  Hawkins  insists  that  it’s 
too  early  to  gauge  fully  the  extent  of 
public  disenchantment  with  the  cur- 
rent provincial  government,  she  is 


A report  released  last  week  by  the  US 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
“hysterical”  and  “flamboyantly 
dramatic”,  says  Kenneth  Hare,  pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College  and  a respected 
climatologist. 

The  EPA  study  warns  that  a build- 
up of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere 
could  lead  to  considerably  warmer 
temperatures  world-wide  by  the  end  of 
the  next  century.  The  consequences,  it 
predicts,  could  be  disastrous. 

The  so-called  “greenhouse  effect”  is 
real,  says  Hare,  but  the  resulting 
weather  changes  will  not  be  as  ex- 
treme as  those  predicted  by  the  EPA. 

According  to  the  EPA,  New  York 
City  temperatures  in  2100  will  average 
those  of  Daytona  Beach,  Florida, 
today.  But  Hare  believes  that  New 
Yorkers  have  only  Washington,  DC, 
weather  to  look  forward  to.  Here  in 
Toronto,  says  Hare,  temperatures  will 
likely  approximate  those  now  ex- 
perienced in  Cleveland. 

“The  sort  of  thing  that  is  happening 
around  us  now  may  well  be  the  wave  of 
the  future,”  he  says,  “warm  summers 
with  rather  less  rain  and  very  much 
milder  winters.  The  last  12  months 
have  been  the  kind  of  year  we  might 
expect  to  be  normal  by  the  middle  of 
the  next  century. 

“If  these  dry  summers  become  the 
norm,  we  in  Ontario  could  adapt  by  in- 
creased irrigation  and  by  altering  our 
crop  timetable.  It  promises  all  kinds  of 


convinced  that,  for  now,  at  least, 
Quebeckers  “are  very  unsure  about 
the  wisdom  of  independence.”  They 
are  also  tired  of  the  “passionate 
politics”  and  “what  they  see  as  the 
adventurism  of  the  Parti  Quebecois,” 
she  says. 

Bourassa’s  comeback,  says  Hawkins, 
is  due  not  only  to  seven  years  of  deter- 
mined effort,  but  to  his  lack  of  that 
very  charisma  that  propelled  the  Parti 
Quebecois  to  power  in  1976. 

“He’s  a plain  man  who  is  not  a 
political  charmer  in  the  Mulroney 
sense.”  While  he  was  “deeply  un- 
popular” in  1976,  his  image  as  the 
most  hated  man  in  Quebec  politics  was 
“media  exaggeration,”  she  says. 

Hawkins  cautions  that  however 
popular  Bourassa  is  today,  he  must 
maintain  that  popularity  until  the  next 
provincial  election.  “The  PQ  has  had 
the  bad  luck  to  have  been  in  office 
during  a very  deep  recession.  But 
although  their  fortunes  are  very  low  at 
the  moment,  they’ve  got  a very  able 
cabinet  — one  of  the  most  well- 
qualified  in  Canada  — so  I don’t  think 
we  should  write  them  off  yet.” 


changes  that  could  be  beneficial. 

“On  a global  scale,  though,  there 
could  be  significant  problems  with 
food  supply  and  desert  spread.  But  as 
far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  whenever 
I do  the  sums,  I get  more  pluses  than 
minuses.” 

The  EPA  also  predicted  a dangerous 
rise  in  sea  levels  caused  by  the  melting 
of  polar  ice,  but  here  again  Hare  is 
sceptical.  “The  best  predictions  we 
have  been  able  to  make  visualize  a rise 
of  60  cm  in  the  next  100  years.  Now 
this  stupid  report  was  talking  about 
flooding  Charleston.  That’s  rubbish. 
That  would  only  happen  if  there  was  a 
catastrophic  release  of  ice  from  the 
Antarctic  continent.” 

While  such  a release  is  possible, 

Hare  insists  that  it  would  take  from 
100  to  300  years  to  happen. 

He  dismisses  as  “bunk”  the  report 
that  100  scientists  termed  the  study 
too  conservative.  “I  could  find  100 
scientists  to  make  that  statement,  but 
I know  who  are  the  real  professional 
scientists  and  who  are  the  quacks. 

“It  strikes  me  as  ludicrous  that  an 
agency  of  the  US  government  should 
be  so  unaware  of  professional  opinion 
in  its  own  country.” 

Hare  said  a report  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  would  probably 
predict  significant  change  but  nothing 
as  “flamboyantly  dramatic”  as  the 
EPA  report.  That  NAS  report  was 
released  last  Thursday,  subsequent  to 
Hare’s  being  interviewed. 


The  warming  of  the  world 
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Sojourn  at  U of  T sparks  reminiscences 
by  Mavis  Gallant  of  her  beginnings  as  a writer 


by  Judith  Knelman 

To  Mavis  Gallant,  an  internationally 
recognized  writer  of  fiction  who 
has  been  away  from  Canada  for  33 
years,  the  seven  months  she  will  spend 
as  writer  in  residence  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  are  something  of  an 
adventure.  She  is  obviously  enjoying  a 
city  she  never  really  knew  and  dis- 
covering and  rediscovering  the  distinc- 
tiveness of  North  American  life. 

When  she  left  Montreal  for  Paris  in 
1950,  life  was  very  much  simpler  — 
and  so  was  she.  Social  insurance 
numbers  and  plastic  credit  cards  were 
yet  to  come,  and  at  least' among  her 
colleagues  on  the  weekly  Standard, 
which  paid  her  about  $50  a week  in 
cash,  bank  accounts  were  unusual.  Her 
rent,  she  recalls,  was  $40  a month. 

In  her  living  room  in  those  days  was 
a picnic  hamper  full  of  short  stories. 
She  had  great  fun  writing  features  for 
the  Standard  from  the  time  she  was  21 
until  she  was  27,  but  what  she  really 
wanted  to  do  was  to  write  fiction.  So 
she  let  the  handwritten  stories  pile  up, 
never  showing  them  to  anyone. 

She  decided  that  1950  was  a nice, 
round  number  — a good  year  for  a 
watershed.  Despite  her  fortunate  posi- 
tion at  the  Standard,  where  women 
had  been  sacked  to  make  room  for  men 
who  had  come  back  from  the  war,  she 
announced  that  she  was  going  to  live 
in  Europe  and  write  short  stories  for  a 
living.  She  understands  now  why 
people  thought  she  was  daft.  “I’d 
never  laid  eyes  on  Europe,”  she  says. 
“It  would  be  as  if  someone  today  told 
me  he  was  going  to  Tibet  to  write.  I’d 
say  good  luck,  but  I’d  be  hoping  he  had 
a return  ticket.” 

When  someone  at  the  Standard 
remarked  unkindly  that  as  an  un- 
published author  she  was  like  an  archi- 
tect who  had  never  designed  a build- 
ing, she  thought  maybe  he  had  a point. 
She  dug  into  the  basket,  picked  out  a 
story,  typed  it  and  sent  it  off  to  the 
New  Yorker.  It  wouldn’t  do,  the  New 
Yorker  said  — but  did  she  have 
anything  else  to  show  them?  She  sent  a 
second  story,  “Madeleine’s  Birthday”, 
which  was  promptly  accepted. 

“I  used  to  wake  up  at  night  and  read 


In  1928,  the  prime  minister  of  Ontario, 
G.  Howard  Ferguson,  laid  the  corner- 
stone for  a new  building  at  121  St. 
Joseph  Street.  Many  years  later  the  - 
building  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
Ontario  Research  Foundation.  In 
ceremonies  on  Oct.  15,  1983,  the  refur- 
bished building  became  the  newest  addi- 
tion to  the  St.  Michael’s  College  campus 
and  was  named  Alumni  Hall. 

The  research  centre  had  outgrown  the 
premises  and  is  now  located  at  Sheridan 
Park  west  of  Toronto.  St.  Michael’s 
grew  from  a college  of  300  to  one  of 
3,000  and  now  occupies  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  land  site  between  St.  Mary 
Street  and  Wellesley  Street,  extending 
west  from  Bay  Street  to  Queen’s  Park 
Crescent.  It  is  now  the  largest  college 
on  the  St.  George  campus. 

St.  Michael’s  did  not  have  the  funds  to 
renovate  the  building  in  1965  when  the 
Ontario  Research  Foundation  moved 
out.  121  St.  Joseph  Street  became,  suc- 
cessively, the  home  for  a research  pro- 
gram in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the 
headquarters  of  physical  and  health 
education,  and  finally,  the  site  of  the 
University’s  computer /library  — all  in 
unrenovated  space. 

Funds  for  renovation  became  a reality 


the  letter  of  acceptance  in 
case  I had  dreamt  it,” 

Gallant  recalls. 

She  underlined  the  reali- 
ty of  the  experience  by 
showing  the  letter  around 
at  the  office.  Then  she 
went  to  New  York  and  had 
lunch  with  the  man  who 
was  to  be  her  editor, 

William  Maxwell,  one  of 
the  best  living  American 
writers  at  the  time.  (She 
had  read  three  of  his 
novels  but  didn’t  make  the 
connection  until  much 
later,  with  the  aid  of  Janet 
Flanner,  the  New  Yorker's 
Paris  correspondent.) 

Maxwell  phoned  the  busi- 
ness office  to  see  if  he 
could  intercept  her 
cheque,  but  it  had  already 
been  mailed  out.  “It  was 
for  six,  was  it?”  she  heard 
him  ask.  She  thought  that 
might  mean  $60. 

The  cheque  was  for 
$600.  Such  a figure  had 
never  entered  her  head:  it  would  be 
like  receiving  $6,000  now,  she  says. 
She  thought  twice  about  cashing  the 
cheque  with  the  familiar  top-hatted 
Eustace  Tilley  on  it.  Before  she  did, 
she  passed  it  around  at  the  Standard, 
earning  the  undying  hatred  of  some  of 
them,  she  later  realized,  though  she 
was  too  naive  to  think  of  that  at  the 
time.  Then  she  went  into  Birks  and 
bought  a red  alligator  bag  with  gold 
trim  without  asking  the  price,  which 
was  $75.  She  lent  some  of  the  rest  of 
the  $600  to  a friend  who  was  having 
income  tax  problems. 

She  sold  the  story  the  New  Yorker 
had  rejected,  “The  Flowers  of  Spring”, 
to  a little  magazine  that  was  published 
out  of  Montreal,  the  Northern  Review, 
for  $25,  which  she  now  realizes  must 
have  come  out  of  the  editor’s  own 
pocket. 

“I  went  off  to  Europe  with  a 
gorgeous  handbag  and  a typewriter 
and  no  money,”  she  says  with  a laugh. 
She  gave  herself  two  years,  but  she 
hoped  desperately  that  she  wouldn’t 


when  the  Update  campaign  provided  for 
a capital  project  for  St.  Mike’s.  The  cost 
was  estimated  then  at  $850,000  but 
with  inflation  became  $3,000,000.  Up- 
date funds  amounted  to  $743,853,  the 
alumni  by  the  end  of  1982  had  con- 
tributed an  additional  $441,000,  interest 
earned  on  the  funds  over  the  seven  year 
period  amounted  to  $815,000  and  the 
additional  million  came  from  the  col- 
lege’s endowment. 

Alumni  Hall  is  a four  storey  building 
of  about  36,000' sq.  ft.  Registrar’s 
offices  occupy  most  of  the  second,  or 
main,  floor.  Twenty-five  offices  for 
faculty  and  12  for  teaching  assistants 
are  located  on  the  third  and  fourth 
floors  and  10  new  classrooms  have  been 
added.  A large  section  in  the  basement 
will  serve  as  a computer  instruction 
centre’  for  which  there  will  be  24-hour 
accessibility.  The  college’s  Department 
of  Alumni  Affairs  is  located  on  the 
fourth  floor.  The  student  newspaper, 

The  Mike,  has  an  expanded  head- 
quarters adjacent  to  the  computer 
instructional  centre.  On  the  fourth  floor 
are  the  council  chamber  and  a 260-seat 
theatre,  with  state  of  the  art  technology 
and  provision  for  dressing  rooms  and 
storage. 


have  to  come  back.  One  of  the  men  on 
the  paper  had  told  her  that  she  would 
be  sure  to  return  with  her  tail  between 
her  legs,  begging  for  work.  “That  was 
quite  an  incentive.” 

The  bilingual  Gallant  set  herself  up 
in  Paris,  where  she  has  remained  ever 
since,  and  continued  to  produce  short 
stories  for  the  New  Yorker,  which  soon 
offered  her  a first  reading  contract. 
She  has  established  a pleasant,  pro- 
ductive routine  there,  working  alone 
through  the  day  on  her  writing  and 
dining  and  sometimes  socializing  late 
in  the  evening.  “Sometimes  I have  to 
be  dragged  by  the  hair,”  she  says, 

“but  I always  have  a good  time  when  I 
get  where  I’m  going.”  She  reads  less 
than  she  used  to  but  pays  a great  deal 
of  attention  to  what  goes  on  around 
her,  imbibing  every  detail. 

Though  her  everyday  business  is 
conducted  in  French,  her  writing  is 
always  done  in  English.  Her  biggest 
success  has  been  with  the  short  story, 
but  she  likes  to  try  different  forms  like 
novels,  drama,  satire,  parody  and  non- 
fiction, and  for  some  years  she  has 
been  working  on  a major  study  of  the 
Dreyfus  case  and  its  impact  on  French 
society.  She  uses  a great  variety  of 
themes  and  settings,  and  many  of  her 
stories  are  told  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a man.  “If  I couldn’t  do  that  by 
now,”  she  says,  “I  might  as  well  jump 
into  the  Seine  with  all  my  books 
around  my  neck.”  If  she  did,  she’d  be 
carrying  eight  hardbacks  and  two 
paperbacks:  The  Other  Paris,  My 
Heart  Is  Broken,  From  the  Fifteenth 
District,  The  Pegnitz  Junction,  The 
End  of  the  World  and  Home  Truths, 
and  two  novels  recently  reprinted  in 
paper,  Green  Water,  Green  Sky  wad  A 
Fairly  Good  Time. 

For  some  years  there  was  a debate 
in  Canadian  literary  circles  as  to 
whether  a person  who  lives  and  works 
in  Europe  and  publishes  primarily  in 
an  American  magazine  should  be  con- 
sidered a Canadian  writer.  That  ques- 
tion was  settled  in  1981  by  her  investi- 
ture as  an  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
Canada  in  recognition  of  her  contribu- 
tion to  literature  and  her  receipt  of  the 
Governor-General’s  medal  for  fiction 
for  Home  Truths  (published  by 
Macmillan). 

The  idea  of  coming  to  the  University 
of  Toronto  this  year  appealed  to  her 
because  it  is  on  a large  campus  in  the 
midst  of  an  attractive,  vital,  creative 
city  that  is  quite  different  from  the  one 


that  existed  in  1950.  She  likes  to  ad- 
mire the  beauty  and  feel  the  activity  as 
she  walks  around  exploring.  “I  don’t 
like  small  places,”  she  says,  “where 
there’s  one  theatre  and  one  cinema. 
Even  if  I don’t  go,  I like  to  look  at  the 
paper  and  see  what’s  on.” 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  she  will 
be  talking  to  students  about  their 
work,  giving  them  her  general  impres- 
sion and  offering  encouragement 
where  she  can.  She  likes  to  have  plenty 
of  time  to  read  over  what  they  bring  in 
and  think  about  what  she  is  going  to 
say,  so  she  asks  people-to  drop  off 
their  writing  and  let  her  make  the  ap- 
pointment when  she  feels  she  is  ready 
to  see  them.  “I’m  not  an  editor  buying 
work,”  she  says,  “or  an  agent.  I 
couldn’t  just  write  a comment  on 
something  — like  ‘use  fewer  adverbs’ 

— and  mail  it  back.”  She  regards  it  as 
a fragile  situation,  and  as  one  who 
never  entrusted  her  work  to  someone 
else  to  judge  she  appreciates  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  her  by  those  who  con- 
sult her.  “How  can  you  feel  anything 
but  that  they’re  touching?”  she  asks. 

In  addition  to  seeing  students  (and 
anyone  else  in  the  University  com- 
munity who  wants  advice  on  creative 
writing)  she  is  giving  readings  and 
continuing  her  own  writing.  Her  next 
reading  will  be  on  Nov.  7 at  8 p.m.  in 
the  George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15 
Devonshire  Place.  As  well  as  working 
on  fiction,  she  intends  to  complete  her 
book  on  the  Dreyfus  affair  while  she’s 
here.  “This  must  be  the  30,000th  inter- 
view in  which  I’ve  said  I’m  finishing 
it,”  she  says,  “but  I am  absolutely  not 
taking  it  across  the  Atlantic  again.” 
Though  Gallant  likes  Canada  and 
comes  back  regularly  to  visit,  she  has 
no  intention  of  leaving  Paris  per- 
manently. “I  have  no  social  security, 
no  protection,”  she  says  cheerfully. 
“When  the  people  I know  here  are  all 
pensioned  off,  I’ll  still  be  working.” 

It  is  a very  satisfying  life,  not  in  the 
least  lonely.  “It’s  very  different  to 
write  for  a living,”  she  says.  “Nobody 
just  sits  down  and  says  that’s  it  for  the 
day.”  To  get  a good  short  story,  a 
writer  must  be  prepared  to  hone  down 
the  material  until  it  is  perhaps  one- 
quarter  of  the  original  length.  Self- 
indulgence,  she  says,  is  the  mark  of  a 
second-rate  writer.  And  good  writing 
must  be  sure-footed,  so  that  there  is  no 
slipping  and  sliding.  “It  would  be 
criminal  to  let  students  think  that  it’s 
easy,”  she  cautions.  “I  should  imagine 
that  even  to  write  rubbish  is  difficult.” 


Old  building  is  new  space  for  St.  Mike’s 
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Research  News 


NRC  — Biotechnology 
Development  Program 

The  National  Research  Coun- 
cil of  Canada  has  recently 
announced  a biotechnology 
development  program  which 
is  intended  to  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  federal 
government’s  national  bio- 
technology strategy.  The 
program  will  serve  to  link 
the  needs  of  developing 
biotechnology  in  Canada  and 
the  skills  of  the  researchers 
in  universities  and  provincial 
organizations.  The  budget  of 
this  program  is  $7.7  million  ■ 
per  annum. 

The  industrial  develop- 
ment office  of  the  NRC  has 
been  appointed  to  manage 
this  new  biotechnology  pro- 
gram as  a specific  element 
within  the  program  for  in- 
dustry/laboratory projects 
(PILP).  The  PILP  guidelines 
will  be  slightly  altered  for 
this  new  element,  but  the 
presentation  of  proposals 
will  remain  the  responsibility 
of  the  industry. 

The  areas  of  focus  for  the 
biotechnology  program  are 
to  be:  nitrogen  fixation, 
plant-strain  development, 
novel  aspects  of  cellulose 
utilization,  waste  treatment 
and  utilization,  mineral 
leaching  and  metal  recovery, 
and  human  and  health  care 
products  (based  on 
biotechnology  techniques). 
Firms  participating  in  the 
program  will  be  expected  to 
benefit  from  membership  in 
national  research  and 
development  networks  which 
will  help  further  develop  in- 
formation transfer  within 
and  between  the  various 
elements  of  the  national 
biotechnology  strategy. 

For  further  information 
about  program  guidelines 
and  applications  please  con- 
tact ORA  at  978-2163. 


Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  of  Canada 

The  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association  has  announced 
that  its  present  financial 
situation  will  not  permit  the 
awarding  of  new  research 
grants  or  fellowships  in 
1984.  However,  limited 
funds  are  available  for 
renewals  for  some  grantees 
whose  grants  will  terminate 
in  March  1984.  The  agency 
will  be  sending  guidelines 
and  application  forms  to 
those  grantees. 

Northern  Scientific 
Training  Grants  Program 

The  Canada  Department  of 
Indian  .&  Northern  Affairs  is 
sponsoring  a northern  scien- 
tific training  grants  program 
in  1984.  The  program  will 
award  grants  for  transporta- 
tion, freight  and  field  living 
expenses  for  student  re- 
search projects  north  of  the 
southern  limit  of  the  zone  of 
discontinuous  permafrost  in 
Canada.  Those  eligible  to 
apply  are  graduate  students 
and  some  senior  undergrad- 
uates. Applicants  must  be 
Canadian  citizens  or  landed 
immigrants  and  be  sponsored 
by  a faculty  member  in  any 
department  within  the 
U of  T. 

Application  forms  are 
available  from  the  Office  of 
Research  Administration  or 
Prof.  W.R.  Cummins,  chair- 
man of  the  Arctic  Working 
Group  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Erindale  College. 
The  deadline  for  applications 
is  November  15. 

Please  note:  applications 
must  be  referred  to  Prof. 
Cummins,  not  sent  directly 
to  Ottawa. 

For  further  information, 
phone  828-5362  or  978-2163. 


Calgary  Institute  for  the 
Humanities 

The  Calgary  Institute  for  the 
Humanities  was  established 
at  the  University  of  Calgary 
in  1976  for  the  purpose  of 
fostering  advanced  study 
and  research  in  a broad 
range  of  subject  areas.  It 
supports  work  in  the  tradi- 
tional humanities  disciplines 
such  as  languages  and 
literatures,  philosophy, 
history,  etc.  as  well  as  in 
philosophical  and  historical 
aspects  of  the  social  sciences, 
sciences,  arts  and  profes- 
sional studies.  The  “human- 
ities” are  thus  not  conceived 
as  a specific  group  of 
academic  disciplines  but  as 
forms  of  study  which  explore 
human  reality  and  exper- 
ience, guided  by  literature, 
history  and  by  philosophical 
analysis  and  reflections. 

The  institute  invites  ap- 
plications for  visiting 
research  fellowships, 

1984-85,  from  scholars  of 
established  reputation,  and 
also  from  younger  scholars 
holding  a doctorate  or  offer- 
ing equivalent  evidence  of 
aptitude  for  advanced  study, 
and  also  from  scholars  who 
have  completed  their  doc- 
torate at  least  two  years 
before  the  fellowship  would 
be  taken  up.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  candidates  whose 
work  could  be  well  supported 
at  the  University  of  Calgary 
and  is  of  value  to  more  than 
one  academic  area. 

Awards  are  primarily  in- 
tended for  scholars  on  sab- 
batical or  release-time  leaves 
to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  a research  visit  to  the  in- 
stitute. It  is  expected  that 
fellows  will  offer  a public  lec: 
ture.  One  or  two  seminars 
may  also  be  presented  within 
the  institute.  Any  assistance 
offered  beyond  honorary 
fellow  status  is  at  present 
modest,  consisting  of  an 
office  at  the  institute, 
secretarial  support  and  a 
research  grant  of  up  to 
$1,800  (non-taxable). 

Two  to  five  awards  will  be 
offered  annually  and  are 
tenable  at  the  University  of 
Calgary  for  four  months  to 
one  year,  non-renewable.  Ap- 
plications should  be  made  to 
the  director  of  the  institute 
as  soon  as  possible  but  not 
later  than  January  31. 

For  further  information, 
contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 
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HIRE  A STUDENT 
TO  WORK  ON  CAMPUS 


Career  Counselling  and 
Placement  Centre 

can  assist  you  in  your  temporary  or 
part-time  staffing  needs 


CONTACT: 

Part-Time  Employment  Service 
344  Bloor  Street  West,  4th  Floor 
978-2538 


Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  Technology  & 
Research  Foundation 

The  foundation  has  announc- 
ed solicitation  of  proposals 
for  research  related  to  spinal 
cord  injury  or  disease.  The 
Technology  & Research 
Foundation  is  the  research 
funding  arm  of  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America. 
Established  in  1975,  the 
foundation  has  awarded 
nearly  $2.5  million  and  has 
become  the  largest  non- 
governmental sponsor  of 
projects  and  fellowships 
related  to  spinal  cord  injury. 
The  foundation  awards 
grants  twice  yearly. 

Projects  that  focus  on  the 
basic  sciences  and  applied 
medicine  will  receive  priority 
during  this  funding  cycle, 
although  all  types  of  pro- 
jects, including  the  areas  of 
technology,  design  develop- 
ment and  psycho-social 
research,  will  be  considered. 
Of  particular  interest  at  this 
time  are  proposals  relating 
to  aging  and  spinal  cord  in- 
jury. The  next  deadline  date 
for  submission  of  proposals  is 
January  3.  Award  decisions 
will  be  made  in  May. 

For  further  information, 
contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

J.P.  Bickell  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  internal 
ORA  deadline  (non-medical): 
November  1 7; 

call  Rosalind  Bugala,  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  978-6013,  for  in- 
ternal deadline  date  for 
medical  applications. 


Canada  Council  — short- 
term, project  cost  and  travel 
grants  in  arts  administra- 
tion, music  (composers  in 
classical  music)  and  video: 
November  1 ; 

short-term,  project  cost  and 
travel  grants  in  music  (all 
non-classical  musicians)  and 
performance  art: 

November  1 5; 
film  production: 

November  1 5. 

Canada  Mortgage  & Hous- 
ing Corp.  — small  grants: 
October  28. 

Canadian  Liver  Founda- 
tion — equipment  grants, 
research  grants,  fellowships, 
scholarships:  November  15. 

Department  of  Industry, 
Trade  & Commerce  & 
Regional  Economic  Expan- 
sion (Government  of  Canada) 

— technological  innovation 
studies  program:  October  31. 

Energy  Mines  & Resources 

— EMR  agreements  pro- 
gram: November  15. 

Gerontology  Research 
Council  of  Ontario  — 
research  grants,  scholar- 
ships, fellowships: 

December  1. 

Health,  Ontario  Ministry  of 

— health  care  systems 
research  proposals,  public 
health  research  and  develop- 
ment proposals:  November  1; 
fellowships,  career  scientist 
awards:  November  15. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 

— new  research  projects, 
preliminary  development 
projects,  demonstration  pro- 
jects: December  1. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  November  1. 

Kidney  Foundation  — 
fellowships:  November  1 . 


Medical  Research  Council 

— operating  grant  renewals, 
maintenance  grant  renewals, 
group  and  program  grants 
(individual  continued  sup- 
port), MRC  scientists, 
scholarships,  research  pro- 
fessorships: November  1. 

Faculty  of  Medicine, 

Dean’s  Fund  — travel  and 
operating  grants: 

November  7. 

National  Cancer  Institute 

— research  grants,  equip- 
ment grants  (over  $10,000), 
clinical  trials  scholarships, 
research  fellowships  in 
clinical  oncology: 

November  1 5. 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US)  — new  research 
grants:  November  1. 

Natural  Sciences  & Engin- 
eering Research  Council  — 
operating  grants  (individual, 
team  and  project),  northern 
supplements,  infrastructure 
grants,  equipment  grants 
(equipment  or  major  equip- 
ment), scientific  publication 
grants,  conference  grants, 
travel  grants,  university 
research  fellowships: 
November  1. 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — research 
fellowships,  training  awards, 
research  associateships, 
research  scholarships,  long- 
term research  fellowships, 
clinical  research  and  develop- 
ment scientist  awards: 
November  30. 

— Social  Sciences  & Human- 
ities Research  Council  — aid 
to  occasional  scholarly  con- 
ferences in  Canada: 

October  30. 
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Faculty  resources  committee 
invites  comments 

The  Committee  on  the  Relationship 
between  Faculty  Resources  and  Stu- 
dent Programs  is  eager  to  receive 
comments  from  departments,  stu- 
dent organizations  and  groups  of 
faculty  members,  chairman  Peter 
Silcox  told  the  General  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  Oct.  3.  After  publishing  a 
discussion  paper  early  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  committee  received  briefs 
and  held  meetings  with  various 
groups.  Its  findings  will  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  advice  to 
Dean  Robin  Armstrong  before  the 
end  of  this  term. 


Binding  arbitration  decision 
expected  in  November 

A decision  on  the  stated  case  on 
binding  arbitration  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  and  the  University  is  ex- 
pected by  early  November.  The  case 
was  heard  at  a day-long  session 
Oct.  6.  It  was  precipitated  after 
agreement  in  January  1981  by 
Governing  Council  that  the  Univer- 
sity would  consider  changing  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  the 
faculty  association  to  incorporate 
binding  arbitration  if  such  an  ar- 
rangement did  not  violate  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Act. 


THE  SOCIAL  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  WOMEN’S  BIOLOGY 

RUTH  HUBBARD  A 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
t>2  Department  of  Biology 

1983  JACOB  BRONOWSKI  MEMORIAL  LECTURE 
8 p.m.,  Wednesday,  November  2, 1983 
Wetmore  Hall,  New  College  (Huron  St.  & Classic  Ave.) 
copies  of  Dr.  Hubbard’s  books  will  be  on  sale 

Dr.  Hubbard  will  also  be  presenting  a talk  in  the  New  College  Library, 
20  Willcocks  St.  at  12  noon,  Thursday,  Nov.  3 
“Reflections  of  a Woman  Scientist” 
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U of  T says  domed  stadium  plan  an  offer  we  can  refuse 


From  a floating  offshore  airport  to  a 
massive  domed  stadium,  architectural 
firm  Crang  and  Boake  conceives  pro- 
jects on  a grand  scale.  U of  T adminis- 
trators were  astounded  when  the  firm 
recently  submitted  to  a provincial 
committee  a domed  stadium  proposal 
that  calls  for  the  demolition  of  10 
U of  T buildings.  The  proposal  was 
presented  to  the  three-member  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Premier  William 
Davis  to  recommend  an  optimum  site 
for  a domed  stadium,  which  Davis  sees 
as  “inevitable”  . for  the  Metro  Toronto 
area.  Heading  the  committee  is  former 
Ontario  Hydro  chairman  Hugh 
Macaulay. 

The  complex  proposed  by  Crang  and 
Boake  would  cover  about  half  the  land 
bordered  by  St.  George  Street,  Bloor 
Street,  Philosopher’s  Walk,  and 
Hoskin  Avenue.  Development  adja- 
cent to  the  stadium  would  encompass 
two  hotels,  office  and  retail  space  and 
a parking  garage. 

Slated  for  demolition  to  make  way 
for  the  complex  would  be  the  St. 
George  Graduate  Residence,  the  Of- 
fice of  Admissions,  Varsity  Stadium, 
Varsity  Arena,  Woodsworth  College, 
the  Drill  Hall,  the  Media  Centre,  the 
Centre  for  Industrial  Relations,  the 
Margaret  Fletcher  Day  Care  Centre, 
and  the  north  wing  of  St.  Hilda’s 
College. 

“It’s  too  big  a project  for  that  site,” 
says  Business  Affairs  vice-president 
Alex  Pathy.  “The  campus  is  already 
overcrowded  without  having  55,000 
people  pouring  out  after  every  game.” 

An  associate  of  the  architectural 
firm  first  outlined  the  proposal  to 
Pathy,  as  well  as  to  former  President 
James  Ham  and  Research  and  Plan- 
ning Vice-President  David  Nowlan, 
last  spring.  After  expressing  their  op- 
position, they  assumed  the  idea  would 
be  laid  to  rest.  Then  Crang  called  to 
say  a revised  proposal  would  be  going 


to  the  Macaulay  committee. 

Pathy  duly  met  with  the  architect 
then  reported  to  President  David 
Strangway,  whose  reaction  he  des- 
cribed as  “very  unenthusiastic”, 
despite  assurances  from  Crang  that  all 
the  buildings  to  be  displaced  would  be 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  the  project. 

“He  just  assumed  this  could  be  done 
elsewhere  on  University  land,”  says 
Pathy,  who  has  informed  the  Macaulay 
committee  that  the  proposal  does  not 
have  the  University’s  support. 

A graduate  (1950)  of  the  Univer- 
sity’s School  of  Architecture,  James 
Crang  served  on  the  advisory  board  of 
the  athletic  directorate  for  18  years 
and  is  a one-time  president  of  the  T- 
Holders’  association.  About  15  years 
ago,  he  wrote  a book  titled  The  Unex- 
plored Option  suggesting  that  con- 
struction of  an  aircraft  carrier  on  the 
scale  of  an  international  airport  would 
be  an  alternative  to  the  controversial 
Pickering  airport  proposal.  The  US 
Federal  Aviation  Authority  has  ex- 
pressed considerable  interest  in  that 
idea,  he  says.  To  date,  he  has  had  in- 
dividual administrators’  reactions  to 
his  domed  stadium  proposal  but  no 
official  University  response. 

“Regardless  of  anyone’s  reaction, 
this  proposal  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered. After  all,  this  is  our  univer- 
sity; it  belongs  to  everyone  who  pays 
taxes.” 

The  University  would  continue  to 
own  the  land,  he  says,  but  could 
receive  an  advance  rental  payment  of 
about  $25  million,  after  which  estimated 
annual  income  from  the  project  to 
U of  T would  be  about  $5  million. 
Taking  into  account  the  administra- 
tion’s concern  about  size,  he  revised 
his  plan  to  reduce  the  office  space  from 
2 million  to  1.25  million  square  feet. 
Retail  space  has  been  scaled  down 
from  800,000  square  feet  on  three 
levels  to  200,000  square  feet  on  one 


Conference,  exhibition 
on  displaced  persons 


An  estimated  21  to  31  million  people 
were  displaced  from  their  homelands 
during  World  War  II.  Most  were 
repatriated,  either  voluntarily  or  by 
force.  However,  at  least  one  to  two 
million  people,  because  of  fear  of 
persecution  or  threat  to  their  lives,  did 
not  return  home.  These  people  made 
up  a large  percentage  of  the 
immigrants  to  Canada  and  the  US 
after  the  war. 

Immigration  to  Canada  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  has  been  studied  in 
some  depth  but  the  post-war  influx  of 
“displaced  persons”  has  not  been 
studied  in  any  systematic  fashion. 

Nov.  3 to  6,  a conference  will  be  held 


Faculty,  Staff  and  Students 

XEROX  SPECIAL 
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at  St.  Michael’s  College  to  investigate 
the  DP  experience.  The  scholars 
attending  from  England,  the  US  and 
Canada  come  from  a variety  of 
disciplines  that  includes  psychology, 
sociology,  literature  and  history. 

There  has  been  little  research  in  the 
area  so  each  speaker  did  original  and 
extensive  research  in  preparation; 
some  speakers  are  themselves  DPs 
and  will  bring  to  the  conference  their 
first-hand  experience. 

When  DPs  first  arrived  and  settled 
in  Canada  the  title  “displaced  person” 
was  used  in  a pejorative  sense,  reflect- 
ing the  discriminatory  treatment 
many  immigrants  suffered.  The  fear  of 
reviving  these  sentiments  has  prob- 
ably contributed  to  the  lack  of  study  in 
this  area.  Organizers  hope  the  con- 
ference will  motivate  individuals  to 
write  about  their  experiences. 

In  conjunction  with  the  conference 
will  be  an  exhibition  of  books,  arti- 
facts, drawings,  paintings,  maps  and 
other  material  at  the  Robarts  Library 
from  Nov.  1 to  Dec.  22.  Much  of  the 
material  will  be  drawn  from  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  Ukrainian  DP 
publications  and  Ukrainian  Canadiana 
put  together  by  the  late  John  Luczkiw 
and  recently  acquired  by  the  U of  T 
Library. 


level.  The  dome’s  perimeter  walls,  he 
says,  would  be  no  higher  than  the 
present  Varsity  Stadium. 

“It’s  not  the  plan  itself  that’s  at 
issue,”  says  Crang.  “It’s  the 
philosophical  concept.  Do  we  want  a 
domed  stadium  that  won’t  cost  the 
taxpayer  any  money?  And  do  we  want 
to  build  it  somewhere  like  the  Cana- 
dian National  Exhibition  grounds, 
where  the  estimated  cost  of  providing 
an  appropriate  infrastructure  (largely 
transit  facilities)  would  be  $600 
million,  when  our  proposed  location  is 
already  served  by  both  the  Bloor  and 
University  subway  lines?  And  finally, 
does  the  University  want  to  produce 
income  from  assets  it  already  owns?” 

Crang  envisions  his  domed  stadium 
complex  creating  a large  number  of 
casual  jobs  for  students  as  well  as 
making  “the  campus  a more  integrated 
part  of  the  community”. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  entire  project 
is  $427  million,  of  which  $130  million 
would  be  spent  on  the  stadium.  Antici- 
pated annual  revenue  would  be  $58 


million,  of  which  $5.9  million  would  be 
generated  by  the  stadium.  Private  in- 
vestors would  finance  the  venture  in 
exchange  for  51  percent  ownership. 
The  other  49  percent  would  be  divided 
among  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  the  University,  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  contributions  to  the 
project. 

Meanwhile,  the  Macaulay  committee 
has  received  a proposal  from  York 
University,  offering  eight  hectares  (20 
acres)  of  its  campus  for  construction  of 
a 70,000-seat  domed  stadium  costing 
up  to  $200  million. 

Yet  another  proposal  — from  a con- 
sortium of  Toronto  companies  — 
draws  on  research  done  at  U of  T in 
suggesting  that  a “dome”  of  blown  air 
would  be  safer,  easier  to  maintain  and 
more  aesthetically  pleasing  than  one 
with  a solid  cover.  Experiments  con- 
ducted at  U of  T’s  Institute  for 
Aerospace  Studies  tested  the  idea  on 
various  scales,  all  with  successful 
results.  Chief  investigator  on  the  pro- 
ject was  Professor  Bernard  Etkin. 


New  home  for  TST 


The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario, 
John  Aird,  officiated  at  the  opening 
ceremonies  of  the  Toronto  School  of 
Theology’s  new  home  at  47  Queen’s 
Park  Cres.  E.,  on  Oct.  12.  Affiliated 
with  U of  T,  TST  is  a federation  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Knox  College, 
Regis  College,  St.  Augustine’s 
Seminary,  University  of  St.  Michael’s 
College,  Trinity  College  and  Wycliffe 
College.  TST  also  works  with 
McMaster  Divinity  College  and 
Waterloo  Lutheran  Seminary. 


When  TST  opened  its  original  office 
on  St.  Thomas  Street  in  1969,  the  com- 
bined enrolment  in  the  member  col- 
leges was  470;  today  there  are  1,250 
university-level  enrolments  represent- 
ing more  than  half  of  Canada’s 
theological  students. 

Originally  designed  by  David  B.  Dick 
and  dating  from  1890,  TST’s  new 
home  has  been  extensively  renovated 
to  provide  more  administrative  and 
educational  space  and  a graduate 
student  lounge. 


M^t  the  Erindale 
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Art  GaUery,  Erindale  Camp 
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Robert  Johnson,  History 
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Dan  O’Day,  Zoology 
Janet  Polivy,  Psychology 
Guido  Pugliese,  Italian 
Ron  Pruessen,  History 
Peter  Robinson,  Chemistry 
Josef  Skvorecky,  English 

Sandra  Trehub,  Psychology 

Petr  Vanicek,  Survey  Science 
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Committee  Highlights 


The  Business  Affairs  Com- 
mittee — Sept.  14, 1983 

• confirmed  summer  ex- 
ecutive authority  no.  4 
granting  early  retirement 
without  actuarial  reduction 
of  three  members  of  the 
teaching  staff,  one  of  whom 
qualifies  under  the  Age  Plus 
Service  Equals  85  provision; 
and  three  administrative 
staff,  all  of  whom  qualify 
under  the  “85  Rule” 

• the  committee  received  for 
information  the  1983-84 
capital  grants  announcement 
from  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
& Universities.  The  commit- 
tee authorized  the  vice- 


president — business  affairs 
to  carry  out  a number  of  pro- 
jects on  the  list.  The  commit- 
tee also  approved  the  use  of 
University  funds  until  pro- 
vincial funds  are  received  in 
order  to  begin  work  on  these 
projects.  The  projects  are 
asbestos  abatement  at  256 
McCaul  St.  and  Ramsay 
Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories;  animal  care 
facility  replacement;  central 
utilities  building  re-roofing; 
Erindale  North  Building 
ventilation  improvements 
and  Scarborough  H-wing  re- 
roofing. 

• received  for  information 


report  of  increased  ap- 
propriations (May  1, 1983 
through  Aug.  31,  1983); 
UTLAS  1982-83  report;  sup- 
plementary report  to  the 
financial  statements 

• the  vice-president  — 
business  affairs  indicated 
that  he  had  requested  and 
was  receiving  proposals  for 
redevelopment  of  the  site 
currently  occupied  by  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  that  if  the  administra- 
tion accepted  a proposal,  it 
would  be  forwarded  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of 
Governing  Council 

The  Committee  on  Campus 
& Community  Affairs  — 
Sept.  20, 1983 

• the  vice-president  — in- 
stitutional relations  reported 
that  funding  for  a new  infor- 
mation system  for  the 
Departments  of  Private  Fun- 
ding and  Alumni  Affairs  has 
been  approved  and  the 
system  is  expected  to  be  in 
place  by  next  fall.  There  will 
be  on-line  access  for  other 
users  in  the  University.  He 
reported  on  an  internal 
reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Alumni  Affairs  to 
provide  more  support  to  the 
heads  of  academic  divisions 
in  working  with  alumni 
volunteers.  He  noted  that  as 
of  Aug.  31,  donations  to  the 
Varsity  Fund  were  up  24 
percent  compared  to  last 
year  at  the  same  time. 
Targets  for  the  fund  had 
been  set  higher  than  last 
year. 

• the  vice-president  — per- 
sonnel and  students  affairs 
reported  that  the  University 
was  participating  in  the 
Ontario  Work/Study  pro- 
gram introduced  by  MCU. 

The  program  is  designed  to 
help  financially  needy 
students  and  complement 
other  kinds  of  funding 
available.  About  40  positions 
will  be  funded  throughout 
the  University.  He  reported 
that  he  had  held  meetings 
over  the  summer  with 
representatives  of  the  Cam- 
pus Community  Cooperative 
Day-Care  Centre  and  Uni- 
versity policy  on  day-care 
was  being  reviewed.  Amend- 
ments to  the  policy  could  be 
proposed  later  this  year 

• approved  the  appointment 
of  Tennys  Reid  (adminis- 
trative staff)  and  Eric  Hardy 
(alumnus)  to  the  executive  of 
the  Varsity  Fund  Board 

• the  vice-president  — per- 
sonnel and  student  affairs 
responded  to  a motion 
passed  last  spring  asking  the 
administration  to  consider 
changing  the  policy  on 
recognition  of  campus 
groups  so  that  groups  must 
have  a minimum  of  10 
members,  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  membership  must  be 
from  U of  T,  and  privileges 
of  recognition  would  be  with- 
held until  their  recognition 
was  reported  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  vice-president  said 
his  office  was  really  main- 
taining a registry  and  could 
not  administer  the  first  two 
recommendations  and  that 
he  could  see  no  justification 
for  the  last.  The  committee 
asked  that  the  administra- 
tion consider  requesting 
from  groups  the  number  of 
members,  the  size  of  the 
governing  body  and  the  pro- 
portion of  members  on  and 
off  campus 

The  Academic  Affairs  Com- 
mittee — Sept.  22, 1983 

• approved  the  inclusion  of 
graduate  students  in  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the 
review  of  visa  student 
policies  being  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Admis- 
sions and  Awards 

• Vice-Provost  Wolff 
reported  on  activities  in  the 
Provost’s  Office.  A group  ad- 


visory to  the  provost  con- 
cerning academic  appoint- 
ments policy  is  being 
established.  Professor  James 
Keffer,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering  and 
associate  dean  of  SGS,  will 
chair  the  group.  Wolff 
reported  on  the  committee 
on  creative  professional  ac- 
tivity chaired  by  Vice- 
Provost  Hollenberg.  The 
committee  will  clarify  the 
concept  and  principles  of 
creative  professional  activity 
• end  of  term  reviews  were 
discussed.  Wolff  stated  that 
a review  would  take  place  at 
the  end  of  every  principal’s, 
dean’s  or  director’s  term. 

The  extent  of  the  review 
would  depend  on  whether  the 
division  had  recently 
undergone  some  other  form 
of  review.  For  example,  an 
extensive  review  was  pro- 
posed for  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy,  which  has  not 
been  reviewed  for  some  time. 
The  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  had  recently  been 
reviewed  so  a major  review 
would  not  precede  the  search 
for  a new  director.  Terms  of 
reference  for  each  review 
would  be  established  in  the 
provost’s  office.  He  said  the 
results  of  divisional  reviews 
would  act  as  guidelines  for 
search  committees  in  choos- 
ing the  kind  of  person  need- 
ed to  run  a division  and 
would  help  the  new,  head 
establish  priorities  for  his  or 
her  term  of  office.  In 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  in  these  listings 
with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Tuesday,  October  25 

Itamar  Halevy,  Department 
of  Physics,  “Solar- 
Terrestrial  Weather  Rela- 
tions.” Prof.  W.R.  Peltier. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Monday,  October  31 

Moshe  Eizenman,  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, “Precise  Non- 
Contacting  Eye-Movement 
Monitoring  System.”  Profs. 
R.C.  Frecker  and  M.L.G. 

Joy.  Room  309,  63  St. 

George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  2 

Roseline  Godbout,  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Biophysics, 
“Genetic  Studies  in 
Retinoblastoma.”  Prof.  R.A. 
Phillips.  Room  301,  65  St. 
George  St.,  9 a.m. 

Jeffrey  Charles  Clayton, 
Department  of  Astronomy, 
“Interstellar  Dust  in  the 
Large  Magellanic  Cloud.” 
Prof.  P.G.  Martin.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

John  E.  Zucchi,  Department 
of  History,  “Italians  in 
Toronto:  Development  of  a 
National  Identity, 
1875-1935.”  Prof.  R. 

Harney.  Round  Room, 
Massey  College,  3 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  3 

Brenda  Dawn  Devitt, 
Department  of  Zoology, 

“The  Contact  Chemosensory 
System  of  the  Dark-sided 
Cutworm,  Euxoa  Messoria 
(Harris)  (Lepidoptera:  Noc- 
tuidae),  and  Its  Function  in 
Feeding  Behaviour:  An 
Ultrastructural,  Electro- 
physiological  and  Behaviour- 
al Study.”  Prof.  J.J.B. 

Smith.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 


response  to  concern  about 
the  number  of  reviews  being 
conducted,  Wolff  agreed  to 
present  a more  formal  state- 
ment on  the  purpose  and 
nature  of  divisional  and 
departmental  reviews  at  the 
next  meeting 

• approved  the  appointment 
of  J.H.  Sword  as  acting 
director  of  the  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Studies  from  Sept. 

22,  1983  to  May  31,  1984  or 
until  a new  director  is 
appointed 

• approved  the  extension  of 
the  appointments  of  Prof. 
P.E.  Jones  as  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Nursing,  Prof. 
R.M.  Baxter  as  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  and 
Prof.  R.J.  Shephard  as  direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Physical 
& Health  Education  for  the 
period  July  1, 1984  to  June 
30, 1985,  without  prejudice 
to  a subsequent  review  of  the 
practice  of  short-term  exten- 
sions of  such  appointments. 

The  Planning  & Resources 
Committee  — Sept.  26, 1983 

• approved  that  Professor 
Ian  Brown  be  appointed  a co- 
opted member  of  the  Plan- 
ning & Resources  Committee 
for  a two-year  term,  continu- 
ing until  June  30, 1985 

• approved  membership  of 
the  Planning  Subcommittee 

• confirmed  summer  ex- 
ecutive authority  no.  7 
approving  the  1983-84  salary 
and  benefits  settlement  with 
the  U of  T Faculty  Associa- 


Peter  Lawrence  McLaren, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Education  as  Ritual  Perfor- 
mance: A Case  Study  of 
Ritual  Metaphors  in  a 
Metropolitan  Toronto 
Separate  School.”  Prof.  J.R. 
Courtney.  Round  Room, 
Massey  College,  10  a.m. 

Joachim  Heinrich  Voss, 
Department  of  Anthrop- 
ology, “Capitalist  Penetra- 
tion and  Local  Resistance: 
Continuity  and  Transforma- 
tions in  the  Social  Relations 
of  Production  of  Sagada 
Igorots  of  the  Philippines.” 
Prof.  G.A.  Smith.  Room  111, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Friday,  November  4 

David  Timothy  Siegel, 
Department  of  Political 
Science,  “Provincial- 
Municipal  Relations  in 
Ontario:  A Case  Study  of 
Roads.”  Prof.  M.  Brown- 
stone.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  9.30  a.m. 

Maria  Broser,  Department  of 
English,  “Aspects  of  the 
Orphan’s  Narrative:  Moral 
and  Social  Vision  in  Dickens 
and  the  Brontes  Presented 
through  the  Images  of  the 
Child  in  a World  of  Ex- 
perience, His  Guardians  and 
the  Domestic  World.”  Prof. 
F.  Flahiff.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Martha  Carlin,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “The  Ur- 
ban Development  of  South- 
ward, CA.  1200  to  1550.” 
Prof.  J.  Munro.  Round 
Room,  Massey  College, 

2 p.m. 

Harold  Ross  Chorney, 
Department  of  Political 
Science,  “The  Political 
Economy  of  Urbanization 
and  Its  Implications  for 
Public  Policy.”  Prof.  M. 
Brownstone.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


tion  and  U of  T Staff 
Association,  subject  to  the 
concurrence  of  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  provision  for 
research  leave  for  librarians 
and  of  the  Business  Affairs 
Committee  with  regard  to 
the  provision  for  adoption 
leave.  Received  an  UTS  A 
brief  on  proposals  on  which 
agreement  had  not  been 
reached  and  heard  from 
David  Askew,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  staff  associa- 
tion (Bulletin,  Oct.  3). 
Members  discussed  what  ac- 
tion, if  any,  should  be  taken 
on  the  brief.  Some  members 
thought  Governing  Council 
should  not  be  involved  in 
salary  and  benefits  negotia- 
tions and  others  wanted 
more  information  from  the 
administration  on  why 
UTSA’s  proposals  were 
rejected 

• the  vice-president  — 
research  and  planning 
reported  that  members 
would  soon  receive  a docu- 
ment showing  the  growth  of 
research  expenditures.  Con- 
tract and  research  grants 
amounted  to  about  $80 
million  last  year,  or  20  per- 
cent of  the  University’s 
operating  budget. 

He  reported  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  he  planned  to  make 
public  shortly  some  budget 
models,  showing  the  situa- 
tion for  1984-85 


Glen  Bruce  Lesins,  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  “Hailstone 
Studies  in  an  Icing  Tunnel.” 
Prof.  R.  Stewart.  Room  301, 
65  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

P.J.  Mark  Blagrave, 
Graduate  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Drama, 
“Playwriting  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  1845-1903.”  Prof. 
A.  Saddlemyer.  Room  201, 

65  St.  George  St.,  3 p.m. 

Monday,  November  7 

William  A.S.  Shaw,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  “Inquiry 
into  the  Selection  Process  for 
Instructors  of  Continuing 
Education  Courses  in  On- 
tario Universities.”  Prof.  C. 
Watson.  Room  301,  65  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Dwight  Ellis  Vincent, 
Department  of  Physics, 
“Early  Universe  Cosmology 
in  an  Alternative  Theory  of 
Gravitation.”  Prof.  J.W. 
Moffat.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Thomas  M.  Prymak,  Depart- 
ment of  History,  “Mykhailo 
Hrushevsky  and  the  Politics 
of  National  Culture.”  Prof. 

P.  Brock.  Room  111,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Frances  Barbara  Theodor, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Some  Cognitive  Aspects  of 
Learning  Disabilities.”  Prof. 
P.  Lindsay.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  8 

Robert  Walter  Heinrichs, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Statistical  and  Theoretical 
Specification  of  Relations 
between  Perceptual  and 
Appreciative  Verbal 
Responses  to  Figure  Pain- 
tings.” Prof.  G.C.  Cupchik. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St.,- 
2 p.m. 


For  Mark, 
growing 
up  no  longer 
means 
simply 
survival . . . 


If  you  feel  good  about  your 
community,  give  so  the 
United  Way  can  make 
it  even  better  through 
programs  like  Camp  Illahee 
Northwoods,  of  the  Family 
Service  Association  which 
provides  assistance  to 
children  with  physical 
handicaps. 

Remember!  Only  you  can 
make  our  United  Way 

the  way  for  all. 


Unibed  Vtey 

OF  GREATER  TORONTO 


THE  WAY  FOR  ALL 


PhD  Orals 
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The  Recommended  Plan  for  Integrating  the 
Faculty  of  Education  and  The  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 


Prepared  for:  October  1983 

Joint  Council  on  Education 
University  of  Toronto/ 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
Prepared  by: 

Sub-Committee  on  Integration 
University  of  Toronto/Faculty  of  Education/ 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 


Executive  Summary 

The  objective  of  this  report  is  to  present  a plan  for  integrating  the  academic 
programs,  services  and  activities  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  The  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education. 

The  plan  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  University  of  Toronto  for 
the  Joint  Council  on  Education  by  the  Sub-Committee  on  Integration,  whose 
membership  reflects  University,  Faculty  and  Institute  interests.  The  terms  of 
reference  for  the  sub-committee  identified  its  central  purpose  as  follows: 

"To  strive  to  produce  a fully  developed  conceptual  option  capable  of  realization. 

In  addition,  the  model,  along  with  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  conditions, 
mechanisms  and  time-line  for  its  implementation,  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Joint  Council 
on  Education  for  consideration  and  response  ..." 

In  developing  its  plan  for  integration,  the  sub-committee  identified  its  first 
issue  for  resolution:  "Should  feut  and  oise  be  integrated?"  Having  answered 
the  question  strongly  in  the  affirmative,  the  sub-committee  was  then  in  a posi- 
tion to  suggest  how  best  to  achieve  integration.  The  proposed  departmental 
structure  therefore  represents  what  the  sub-committee  considers  to  be  the 
most  effective  basis  for  planning  and  implementing  academic  programs  and 
encouraging  research  and  field  development  opportunities  in  relation  to  the 
stated  advantages  of  integration. 

Once  integration  of  the  Faculty  and  Institute's  programs,  services  and 
activities  had  been  addressed,  the  sub-committee  focussed  its  attention  on  the 
kind  of  relationship  with  the  University  of  Toronto  that  would  most  effectively 
support  integration  and  its  goal  to  offer  the  best  opportunity  to  develop  the 
quality  and  status  of  educational  studies  and  teacher  education.  Discussion 
centred  on  two  possibilities:  an  affiliated  arrangement  with  the  University 
(similar  to  the  one  presently  in  effect  between  the  Insititute  and  the  University) 
or  amalgamation  of  the  integrated  institution  into  the  University. 

The  sub-committee  deliberately  suspended  judgment  on  whether,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  affiliation  or  amalgamation  would  be  the  most  desirable 
long-term  form  of  relationship  between  the  integrated  institution  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  It  did,  however,  agree  that  affiliation  would  be  the  best 
arrangement  at  the  present  time. 

The  sub-committee  further  agreed  that  this  arrangement  should  be  reviewed 
after  full  integration  has  had  sufficient  time  to  be  achieved. 

Consistent  with  its  central  purpose,  the  sub-committee  therefore  recom- 
mends: 

1 Full  integration  of  the  programs,  services  and  activities  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education  and  The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 

2 Affiliation  of  the  integrated  institution  with  the  University  of  Toronto  at 
the  present  time;  and  that 

3 For  this  purpose,  an  agreement  between  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the 
integrated  institution  should  be  prepared 

4 The  question  of  whether  affiliation  should  continue  as  the  long-term  arrange- 
ment or  be  replaced  by  some  alternative,  be  addressed  at  a future  time 

5 A decision  about  when  such  a review  would  be  appropriate  should  be 
made  by  the  new  institution  and  the  University  at  the  end  of  the  third  year 
of  integration 

6 The  Joint  Council  on  Education  determine,  forthwith,  financial  arrangements 
acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned 


Preamble 

Background  to  the  Request  for 
Integration 

In  October  of  1982,  the  University 
of  Toronto  responded  to  the  Faculty 
of  Education's  request  to  amend  its 
Official  Plan  to  include  research  as 
one  of  its  objectives.  In  reply  to  the 
Faculty's  decision  to  identify  research 
as  an  important  new  objective  for 


itself,  the  University  questioned  the 
means  by  which  this  might  be  real- 
ized and,  in  so  doing,  provided  the 
basis  for  the  on-going  discussions 
on  how  best  to  integrate  the  Faculty 
and  the  Institute. 

"By  reference  to  the  existence  and  role  of 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Educa- 


tion, the  Faculty  itself  has  raised  a ques- 
tion about  whether  or  not  there  can  be 
justification  for  having  two  centres  of  re- 
search in  education  at  the  University."1 

Specifically,  in  its  official  response, 
the  University  addressed  not  only 
the  research  interests  which  could  be 
developed  jointly  by  feut  and  oise, 
but  the  larger,  more  complex  task  of 
unifying  educational  studies  at  the 
University. 

Accordingly,  the  response  took 
the  form  of  the  following  recom- 
mendation: 

"that  the  Faculty  of  Education  by 
January  1st,  1984,  develop  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Council  on  Educa- 
tion and  in  conjunction  with  the  (Ontario) 
Institute  (for  Studies  in  Education)  a plan 
for  integrating  the  programmes,  services 
and  activities  of  the  Faculty  and  the  In- 
stitute."2 

The  University's  response  received 
the  full  support  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute, substantial  evidence  of  the  in- 
creasingly positive,  co-operative 
atmosphere  between  the  two  institu- 
tions encouraged  by  the  new  [1981] 
Agreement  of  Affiliation  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Joint  Council  on 
Education. 

In  January  1983  a sub-committee  of 
the  Council  was  established  to  in- 
vestigate integration.  Of  its  terms  of 
reference,  one  identified  its  ultimate 
purpose: 

"To  propose  one  or  more  conceptual 
options  for  the  relationship  between  the 
two  institutions  [feut  and  oise],  and 
to  report  these  options  along  with  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the 
March  4,  1983  meeting  of  the  Joint  Coun- 
cil on  Education."3 

In  fact,  four  models  were  presented 
in  the  final  report.  They  ranged  from 
complete  separation  of  the  Faculty 
and  the  Institute  to  complete  integra- 
tion of  the  two  institutions.  In  its 
final  assessment,  the  sub-committee 
recommended  that  its  successor  de- 
cide on  a model  for  integration  based 
on  a consideration  of  those  con- 
ceptual options/models  presented. 

Of  the  sub-committee's  other 
recommendations,  one  determined 
the  composition  of  its  successor  and 
allowed  that  this  new  sub-committee 
determine  its  own  terms  of  reference, 
subject  to  one  qualification,  "...  that 
all  the  models  presented  [in  the  Pre- 
liminary Report]  be  given  equal  con- 
sideration and  that  other  models  also 
be  entertained."4 


1 Memorandum  from  Dr.  D.W.  Lang,  Assistant  Vice- 
President  (Research  and  Planning)  and  Registrar, 
University  of  Toronto,  to  the  Planning  Sub- 
Committee,  University  of  Toronto,  October  26,  1982. 

2 Letter  from  James  M.  Ham,  President,  University  of 
Toronto,  to  Professor  Duncan  Green,  Chairman,  Joint 
Council  on  Education,  January  6,  1983. 

3 Joint  Council  on  Education,  University  of  Toronto/ 
The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  Pro- 
posals on  Integration,  A Preliminary  Report  (1983),  p.  78. 

4 Ibid.,  Letter  of  Transmittal. 


In  its  review  of  the  Report,  the 
Joint  Council  on  Education  concurred 
with  this  view  and  acknowledged 
that  the  new  sub-committee  was  to 
acquire  information  that  would  en- 
able it  to  assess  the  proposed  concep- 
tual options  in  order  to  produce  a 
plan  for  integration. 

This  report  therefore  recommends 
a specific  model  and  plan  for  integrat- 
ing the  programs,  services  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Faculty  of  Education  and 
The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education. 


Sub-Committee  Composition 

The  sub-committee  consists  of  three 
members  each  from  the  University, 
Faculty  and  Institute  as  follows: 

University 

Chairperson: 

Professor  Lorna  R.  Marsden 
Vice-Provost  (Arts  and  Science) 

Dr.  D.W.  Lang 
Assistant  Vice-President 
(Research  and  Planning) 
and  Registrar 

Professor  Frank  Cunningham 
Chairperson 

Department  of  Philosophy 
Faculty 

Professor  M.A.  Millar 
Associate  Dean 
Professor  R.P.  Baine 
Chairperson 
Department  of 

Geography,  Geology  & Social  Studies 

Professor  J.D.  Wood 

Department  of  Educational 

Administration 

Institute 

Professor  M.G.  Fullan 
Assistant  Director 
(Academic) 

Professor  M.L.  Skolnik 
Chairperson 

Higher  Education  Group 
Professor  Lynn  Davie 
Chairperson 

Department  of  Adult  Education 

Ms.  Linda  J.  Newton,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Joint  Council  on 
Education,  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
sub-committee. 


Development  of  the  Report 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Integration 
began  its  meetings  in  May  1983,  fol- 
lowing receipt  by  the  Joint  Council 
on  Education,  University,  Faculty, 
Institute  and  Ministry  of  Education/ 
Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  pre- 
liminary report,  "Proposals  on  In- 
tegration." Meetings  continued  in 
July  1983  and  were  held  regularly 
thereafter  until  the  end  of  September 
1983. 

In  undertaking  its  responsibilities 
and  in  identifying  its  terms  of  refer- 
ence, the  sub-committee  put  foremost 
its  commitment  to  excellence  in  edu- 


cation  and  recognized  that  the  final 
recommended  model  must  satisfy,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Faculty,  Univer- 
sity and  Institute  to  scholarship  and 
to  service  to  the  field  of  education. 

Given  its  mandate,  the  issues  be- 
fore the  sub-committee  were  a con- 
sideration of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Faculty  and  the  Institute 
on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the 
integrated  institution  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  on  the  other. 

The  sub-committee  therefore  initi- 
ated its  series  of  meetings  by  invit- 
ing each  member  to  produce  criteria, 
by  reference  to  which  alternate  pro- 
posals could  be  evaluated,  and/or  to 
write  a scenario  on  the  form  integra- 
tion might  take  and  what  it  might 
achieve.  This  sharing  of  ideas  proved 
to  be  a valuable  exercise  It  not  only 
helped  to  explicate  criteria  seen  as  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  a plan 
for  integration,  but  in  so  doing,  pro- 
vided a focus  for  subsequent  detailed 
discussions  on  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  integration,  and  the 
form  the  integrated  institution  might 
assume  to  achieve  these  benefits. 

To  broaden  the  sub-committee's 
understanding  of  its  task  and  to 
better  appreciate  the  traditional  prob- 
lems faced  by  education  as  a field 
of  study  within  a university  context, 
M.G.  Fullan  and  Linda  J.  Newton 
visited  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University  and  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  Harvard  University, 
in  July  1983.  They  brought  back  with 
them  a range  of  resource  material 
which  provided  the  sub-committee 
with  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  faced  by  those 
educational  institutions. 

By  making  effective  use  of  these 
and  other  resource  materials,  the  sub- 
committee thereby  developed  a more 
substantial  basis  for  its  final  recom- 
mendations. 


Structure  of  the  Report 

Consistent  with  its  terms  of  reference 
(Appendix  1),  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Integration  is  pre- 
sented in  three  parts: 

Part  A:  Issues  and  Opportunities 
Presented  by  Integration 
Part  B:  The  Recommended  Plan  for 
Integrating  the  Faculty  of 
Education  and  The  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education 

Part  C:  Proposed  Arrangements  for 
Transition  and  Phasing 

Part  A identifies  as  concretely  and 
efficiently  as  possible  the  major  issues 
facing  the  University  of  Toronto,  the 
Faculty  of  Education  and  The  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  as  a 
result  of  the  existence  of  two  separate 
educational  institutions  in  the  Uni- 
versity; and  also  identifies  the  op- 
portunities presented  to  the  Faculty, 
Institute  and  University  by  integra- 
tion. 

Part  B presents  the  recommended 
model  for  integrating  the  programs, 
services  and  activities  of  the  Faculty 
and  the  Institute.  It  also  identifies  the 
mandate  of  the  integrated  institution, 
details  its  structure  and  provides  the 
rationale  for  its  academic  programs 
and  research  and  field  development 
activities.  In  anticipation  of  explain- 
ing, in  detail,  the  relationship  the 
integrated  institution  will  enjoy  rela- 
tive to  the  University,  Part  B also 
addresses  those  conditions  affecting 
integration. 

And  finally.  Part  C proposes  the 
transitional  and  phasing  arrange- 
ments essential  to  the  establishment 
and  success  of  the  integrated  institu- 
tion. 

Naming  of  the  Integrated  Institution 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Integration 


preferred  not  to  decide  on  a name  for 
the  new  integrated  institution  it  is 
proposing.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
report,  however,  it  is  referred  to 
as  "the  institution  for  educational 
studies." 

As  possible  choices  for  names, 
the  sub-committee  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1 The  name  of  a distinguished  edu- 
cator who  has  made  a significant 
contribution  to  education  in  the 
Province  (e.g.,  R.W.B.  Jackson, 
C.E.  Phillips,  R.  Fleming)  or 

2 Ontario 

in  combination  with  any  of: 

School  of  Education 
Institute  of  Education 
College  of  Education 
Pedagogical  Institute 
Institute  and  School 
of  Education 

Part  A: 

Issues  and  Opportunities 
Presented  by  Integration 

The  immediate  reason  for  the  Uni- 
versity's request  for  a plan  which 
would  integrate  the  programs,  ser- 
vices and  activities  of  the  Faculty 
and  the  Institute  was  the  Faculty's 
proposal  to  include  research  among 
its  several  objectives.  Given  the  cen- 
trality of  research  to  the  academic  en- 
terprise, the  Faculty's  proposal  alone 
was  sufficient  to  justify  serious  con- 
sideration of  integration. 

But  there  were  other  reasons.  In 
making  its  proposal  the  Faculty  sug- 
gested that  the  possible  unification  of 
educational  studies  was  an  impor- 
tant and  worthwhile  goal.  The  Agree- 
ment of  Affiliation  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  oise  itself  presupposed 
that  the  Faculty  and  the  Institute 
might  be  drawn  more  closely  to- 
gether. The  Agreement  established 
procedures  and  administrative  struc- 
tures which  fostered  co-operation 
and  foreshadowed  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  result  from  in- 
tegration. 

These  advantages  go  significantly 
beyond  a rationalization  of  programs. 
In  terms  of  degree  programs,  the 
Faculty  and  the  Institute  are  already 
more  or  less  fully  rationalized.  In 
its  pre-service  programs,  the  Faculty 
of  Education  prepares  teachers  for 
professional  service  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  especially 
those  in  Ontario.  In  its  in-service  pro- 
grams, it  offers  courses  to  teachers 
for  additional  qualifications  and 
graduate  degrees.  The  Faculty  also 
participates  with  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence in  offering  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching  and  Master  of  Science  in 
Teaching  programs. 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  is  both  a graduate  school 
of  education  (in  affiliation  with  the 
University)  and  a research  and  field 
development  institute.  In  addition  to 
graduate  instruction,  basic  and  ap- 
plied research,  and  the  development 
of  curricular  materials,  oise  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  dissemination  of 
the  results  of  educational  studies' 
throughout  Ontario,  and  for  provid- 
ing assistance  in  solving  educational 
problems  and  facilitating  change  in 
education. 

The  Preliminary  Report  argues  that 
to  resolve  fiscal  and  substantive 
problems  posed  by  the  separation  of 
the  Faculty  and  Institute's  programs 
and  resources,  a closer  relationship 
between  oise  and  feut  becomes  an 
alternative  worth  consideration. 

Fiscal  constraints  aside,  the  sub- 
committee also  asked  itself  such  prag- 
matic questions  as,  "Should  feut 
and  oise  be  integrated?"  Enquiries 
such  as  this  provided  a critical  focus 
for  discussions,  both  broadranging 
and  specific,  on  the  benefits  to  be 


derived  from  integration,  or  the  ob- 
jectives an  integrated  institution 
could  serve.  The  sub-committee  re- 
solved the  question  in  favour  of  in- 
tegration, the  recommended  plan  for 
which  is  offered  in  Part  B. 

This  part  of  the  report  therefore 
addresses  itself  to  the  advantages 
of  integration  and,  in  so  doing,  is 
meant  to  show  both  explicitly  and 
implicitly  the  relative  disadvantages 
of  the  other  models  proposed  by 
the  Sub-Committee  to  Investigate  In- 
tegration. 

Another  question  before  the  sub- 
committee for  resolution  was,  "What 
relationship  should  an  integrated 
feut/oise  have  to  the  University  of 
Toronto?"  Three  choices  were  de- 
bated: 

• continued  affiliation  similar  to  the 
model  now  in  place  between  the  In- 
stitute and  the  University  in  that  the 
new  institution  would  be  legally  and 
financially  independent 

• independence  in  which  the  new  inte- 
grated organization  would  have  degree- 
granting status  and  be  a completely 
autonomous  organization 

• amalgamation  in  which  the  new  inte- 
grated organization  would  be  legally 
and  financially  a part  of  the  existing 
structures  of  the  University  of  Toronto 

In  addressing  the  questions  pre- 
viously posed,  the  sub-committee  as- 
sumed as  its  primary  overall  objective 
the  common  desire  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  institution  of  interna- 
tional reputation  concerned  with 
the  study  of  education  at  the  under- 
graduate, graduate  and  continuing 
education  levels.  This  was  inter- 
preted in  the  context  of  a strong  com- 
mitment to  teacher  education  in 
the  Province  and  in  Canada,  and  to 
scholarship  and  field-based  study. 

If  that  overall  objective  is  sought, 
why  should  two  schools  of  education 
integrate  their  programs,  people 
and  resources?  What  is  to  be  gained 
and  what  might  be  lost?  If  integra- 
tion between  the  two  institutions  is 
seen  as  desirable,  why  has  it  not 
occurred  naturally  before  now?  The 
obstacles  to  a "natural"  integration 
are  related  to  the  forces  which  tend  to 
compartmentalize  programs.  Faculty 
and  students  focus  their  time  and  at- 
tention on  those  activities  for  which 
they  are  rewarded  and  to  which 
they  have  made  a commitment  by  ac- 
cepting an  appointment.  While  some 
faculty  and  students  at  the  two 
institutions  have  undertaken  joint 
programs  of  research  and  other  co- 
operative work,  generally  members 
seldom  have  the  time  to  become 
involved  outside  their  own  institu- 
tion with  staff  from  cognate  depart- 
ments or  from  other  institutions. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  is  not  unique  to  feut  and  oise. 
Other  departments,  centres  and  in- 
stitutes have  what  might  appear  to  be 
natural  affinities  within  the  Univer- 
sity, but  do  not  necessarily  produce 
joint  programs  or  collaborative  re- 
search with  other  departments, 
centres  and  institutes.  But  some  do. 
Therefore,  the  problem  of  separa- 
tion was  regarded  by  the  sub- 
committee as  representing  an  op- 
portunity to  build  on  common  objec- 
tives, talents  and  interests  in  teach- 
ing, research  and  field  development 
through  administrative  and  organ- 
izational integration  of  the  two  units. 

Another  major  problem  is  the  dif- 
ferent understanding  of  its  central 
mission  held  by  each  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations- one,  teacher  education 
and  the  other,  graduate  studies,  re- 
search and  field  development.  The 
understanding  of  what  is  meant  by 
teacher  education  and  what  is  meant 
by  research  has  not  been  widely 
discussed  by  the  members  of  the  or- 
ganizations. However,  several  op- 
portunities have  arisen  from  the  pres- 


sure to  address  these  questions  to- 
gether rather  than  as  separate  institu- 
tions. First,  various  innovative  prac- 
tices in  teaching  (such  as  team  teach- 
ing) were  proposed  to  achieve  a com- 
mon understanding  of  the  issues. 
Second,  the  model  of  the  reflective 
practitioner5  was  discussed.  This 
model  is  designed  to  bring  together 
the  field  based  and  research  goals 
of  professional  schools  in  a university 
context.  It  was  proposed  that  this 
model  might  be  viewed  as  a pathway 
to  develop  goals  of  research  and 
scholarship  in  the  two  organizations. 
The  sub-committee  saw  in  integra- 
tion great  opportunities  for  increas- 
ing flexibility,  both  in  the  conceptu- 
alization of  educational  studies  and 
in  the  careers  of  the  individuals 
involved  in  the  two  institutions.  This 
flexibility  was  felt  to  be  a special 
advantage  in  a changing  field  of 
study.  The  field  of  educational  stud- 
ies at  the  undergraduate,  graduate 
and  continuing  education  levels  is 
changing  as  a result  of  the  external 
pressures  of  student  demand,  pro- 
vincial demographic  changes,  and  in- 
creased knowledge  about  methods, 
content  and  the  client  groups. 
Furthermore,  an  integrated  institu- 
tion would  provide  an  enhanced 
opportunity  to  develop  a program  of 
studies  in  education,  which  would 
address  in  creative  ways  the  relation- 
ship between  theory  and  practice- 
integrating  scholarly  and  applied 
concerns  and  ideas  in  a mutually  pro- 
ductive manner.  Each  organization 
has  a client  group  (about  which  it  is 
concerned)  among  teachers,  federa- 
tions, school  boards,  parents,  as  well 
as  the  research  and  university  com- 
munity. In  an  integrated  institution, 
these  client  groups  should  still  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  development  of 
field  based  ideas.  It  was  therefore 
felt  that  integration  would  forge 
stronger  links  with  the  community. 

The  sub-committee  also  considered 
whether  or  not  a problem  would 
arise  if  integration  were  undertaken 
at  the  administrative  level  when  it 
is  the  integration  at  the  grass-roots 
level  in  the  organization  that  is  es- 
sential to  promote  the  overall  objec- 
tive of  excellence.  This  led  the  sub- 
committee to  the  further  examination 
of  two  issues.  First,  as  the  section 
on  governance  (Part  B)  indicates,  it 
was  agreed  that  academic  integra- 
tion would  require  careful  introduc- 
tion and  that  its  substantive  bene- 
fits may  take  several  years  to  develop. 
For  this  reason,  the  sub-committee 
feels  that  integration  is  enhanced 
by  an  expeditious,  well  planned  pro- 
cess of  implementation. 

Second,  the  question  led  to  a 
discussion  of  what  sort  of  depart- 
mental structures  one  might  envision 
to  best  incorporate  and  thereby  en- 
hance the  existing  strengths  of  the 
Faculty  and  the  Institute.  What  is 
proposed  in  Part  B is  therefore  seen 
as  the  best  model  to  encourage  the 
potential  benefits  of  integrating  the 
academic  and  research  programs, 
services  and  activities  of  oise  and 

FEUT. 


Part  B: 

The  Recommended  Plan  for 
Integrating  the  Faculty  of 
Education  and  The  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education 

1.0 

Mandate  of  the  Integrated  Institution 

The  mandate  of  the  integrated  institu- 
tion is  found  in  the  charters  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of 

5 Donald  A.  Schon,  The  Reflective  Practitioner:  How 
Professionals  Think  in  Action.  Chapter  Ten:  "Implica- 
tions for  the  Professions  and  Their  Place  in  Society. 
"New  York:  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  1983. 


Toronto  and  The  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education. 

The  first  is  stated  in  the  existing 
Agreement  between  the  Minister 
of  Education  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  governing  "the  maintenance 
and  conduct  of  a college  of  educa- 
tion" (July  1966,  amended  November 
1973)  which  states, 

"The  College  shall,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Agreement,  admit  students 
without  regard  to  geographical  area  of 
residence  and  shall  make  provision  for: 

1 courses  leading  to  certification  of  candi- 
dates as  secondary  school  teachers 
and  of  candidates  as  elementary  school 
teachers,  one  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  such  courses  being  a first  degree 
acceptable  to  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity; 

2 courses  leading  to  certification  of  can- 
didates as  vocational  teachers; 

and  may  make  provision  for: 

3 courses  leading  to  post-graduate  de- 
grees in  education; 

4 such  other  courses  as  the  College 
may  deem  appropriate; 

and 

5 research" 

The  second  is  found  in  the  Agree- 
ment of  Affiliation  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  The  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
(March  12,  1981). 

The  Institute,  established  in  1965 
by  a special  act  of  the  Ontario  legisla- 
ture, is  not  only  a graduate  school  of 
education  (in  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Toronto),  but  under  its 
incorporating  Act  is  also  a research 
and  field  development  institute.  In 
the  Act  (r.s.o.  1980,  c.  341)  the 
objects  are  stated  formally  as  follows: 

a to  study  matters  and  problems  relat- 
ing to  or  affecting  education,  and  to 
disseminate  the  results  of  and  assist 
in  the  implementation  of  the  findings  of 
educational  studies; 

b to  establish  and  conduct  courses  lead- 
ing to  certificates  of  standing  and 
graduate  degrees  in  education. 


2.0 

The  Model  for  Integration 

2.1 

The  Advantages  of  Integration 

The  main  advantages  of  integration 

are  seen  as  follows: 

1 QUALITY  OF  TEACHING 
PROGRAMS 

The  opportunity  to  draw  upon  the 
resources  and  experiences  of  the  two 
staffs  and  increased  interaction  be- 
tween them  should  result  in  the 
improvement  of  course  offerings. 

It  is  expected  that  each  newly 
formed  department  will  establish 
small  groups  to  review  curricula  and 
make  suggestions  for  revisions  and 
further  development.  The  purpose  is 
both  to  improve  program  offerings 
and  to  rationalize  the  relationship 
between  parallel  courses  at  the 
undergraduate,  graduate  and  con- 
tinuing education  levels. 

2 STRENGTHENING  RESEARCH 
CAPABILITIES 

Integration  of  the  staffs  of  the  two 
institutions  would  allow  for  more 
effective  use  of  the  methodological 
expertise  and  substantive  knowledge 
of  diverse  staff  who  could  work 
together  to  enhance  research  efforts. 

There  would  be  wider  opportuni- 
ties to  develop  new  groupings  of  staff 
in  various  research  areas,  bringing 
together  people  with  diverse  and 
complementary  skills  and  knowledge 
and  creating  opportunities  for  people 
with  different  backgrounds  to  learn 
from  one  another  and  increase  their 
research  capabilities. 

3 FLEXIBILITY  IN  PROGRAM/STAFF 
CO-ORDINATION 

Each  department's  graduate  and 
undergraduate  components  would 


have  a more  varied  staff  in  terms  of 
expertise  and  experience  from  which 
to  draw  in  meeting  curricular  needs. 

Following  the  allocation  of  faculty 
to  departments,  it  is  expected  that  in 
an  integrated  arrangement  there  could 
be  the  opportunity  for  some  oise  staff 
to  teach  at  the  undergraduate  level 
and  for  some  feut  staff  to  teach  at  the 
graduate  level. 

Assignments  would  be  worked  out 
at  the  departmental  level  following 
general  guidelines. 

4 STAFF  MEMBERS'  INCREASED 
OPPORTUNITIES  AND  ENHANCED 
STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

Each  staff  member  would  have  more 
options  both  as  regards  level  and 
range  of  courses  to  teach  and  in  terms 
of  collegial  interactions  in  team  teach- 
ing and  research.  Staff  members  would 
have  greater  opportunity  to  develop 
new  areas  of  expertise  and  more 
collegial  support  for  doing  so. 

(See  item  3.) 

5 COMPLEMENTARITIES 

An  integrated  structure  would  enable 
each  institution  to  take  advantage  of 
complementarities  in  terms  of  ex- 
pertise, knowledge,  and  skills  of  staff 
of  the  other  institution  in  relation  to 
program  needs.  Theory,  research, 
teaching  (graduate  and  under- 
graduate), and  field  work  would  be 
mutually  reinforced  in  a structure  that 
facilitated  doing  these  various  kinds 
of  work  and  where  staff  with  different 
academic  and  professional  emphases 
regularly  interacted. 

The  already  well-established  field 
connections  combined  with  the  range 
of  faculty  experiences  and  skills  could 
be  used  to  develop  small  experimental 
programs  based  on  the  co-develop- 
ment of  teaching,  research  and 
practice. 

6 RESPONSE  TO  THE  FIELD 

An  integrated,  larger,  and  more 
varied  institution  would  be  better  able 
to  respond  to  changing  social  needs, 
and  it  would  be  better  able  itself  to 
ascertain  those  needs  and  advance 
proposals  for  meeting  them. 

The  new  institution  should  build  on 
its  already  strong  connections  with 
various  educational  agencies  in  the 
Province  to  establish  systematic  two- 
way  relationships  to  the  field  in  order 
to  respond  to  and  lead  educational 
developments  in  its  areas  of  strength. 

2.2 

Structure  and  Rationale 
In  order  to  realize  the  six  advantages 
of  integration,  the  sub-committee 
proposes  that  a relatively  small  num- 
ber of  departments  be  established. 
The  proposed  eight  new  departments 
would  permit  an  effective  re-group- 
ing of  faculty  between  the  two  in- 
stitutions. 

These  eight  departments  are: 

• Adult  and  Higher  Education 

• Applied  Psychology  and  Counselling 

• Computer  Studies  and  Measure- 
ment/Evaluation 

• Curriculum  and  Classroom  Practice. 

• Educational  Administration,  Policy 
and  Planning 

• Language  Studies 

• Social  Foundations  in  Education 

• Special  Education 

The  proposed  structure  (Figure  1) 
refers  only  to  the  academic  organiza- 
tion of  departments.  In  addition  to 
this  structure,  it  is  proposed  that 
interdisciplinary  research  and  devel- 
opment centres  and  ad  hoc  joint/team 
projects  be  established  to  stimulate 
and  respond  to  the  need  for  flexible 
cross-departmental  working  groups 
on  topics  of  mutual  interest.  For  ex- 
ample, at  the  undergraduate  (teacher 
education)  level,  working  groups 
might  be  formed  to  deal  with  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  courses 
in  the  various  programs. 


Figure  1 departmental  structural 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  STUDIES 

Departments 

1 Adult  and  Higher  Education 

2 Applied  Psychology  and  Counselling 

• Diploma  in  Child  Study  Programs 

3 Computer  Studies  and  Measurement/ 
Evaluation 

4 Curriculum  and  Classroom  Practice 

• Diploma  in  Technical  Education 
Program 

5 Educational  Administration,  Policy 
and  Planning 

6 Language  Studies 

7 Social  Foundations  in  Education 

8 Special  Education 

Other  Administrative  Structures 

1 Field  Centres 

• 9 regional  field  centres 

2 Research  and  Development  Centres 

3 Practice  Teaching 

4 Senior  Administration 


2.2.1 

Academic  Departments 

The  eight  academic  departments  are 

described  as  follows: 

i ADULT  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

This  represents  a natural  grouping  of 
faculty  focussing  on  various  courses 
in  adult  education  and  post-secondary 
education  in  both  formal  and  informal 
learning  settings.  The  faculty  would 
come  mainly  from  the  Department  of 
Adult  Education  and  the  Higher 
Education  Group  of  oise,  although 
certain  individuals  from  the  Faculty  of 
Education  with  major  interests  in 
adult  learning  would  also  likely  join 
this  department.  The  present  separa- 
tion of  the  two  units  within  oise, 
including  Higher  Education's  small 
size,  limits  the  extent  to  which  the  six 
advantages  can  be  pursued.  Integra- 
tion, with  the  addition  of  several  feut 
staff,  provides  a good  opportunity  to 
combine  the  resources  in  this  impor- 
tant and  growing  area  of  work. 

ii  APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY  AND 

COUNSELLING 

This  department  essentially  combines 
the  psychology  departments  of  the 
two  institutions.  It  is  a direct  example 
of  the  attempt  to  achieve  the  six 
advantages  of  integration  by  combin- 
ing faculty  and  having  the  new 
department  plan  accordingly.  The 
two  or  three  language  development 
psychologists  may  go  to  the  proposed 
Language  Studies  Department. 

The  Diploma  in  Child  Study  pro- 
grams would  be  located  in  this  depart- 
ment, with  the  assumption  that  its 
administration  will  be  centred  here, 
but  that  appropriate  faculty  from 
other  departments  will  be  involved  in 
these  programs. 

iii  COMPUTER  STUDIES  AND 
measurement/evaluation 

This  is  an  important  and  growing  area 
of  education.  The  staff  will  come 
largely  from  the  Institute's  Depart- 
ment of  Measurement,  Evaluation 
and  Computer  Studies,  supple- 
mented by  feut  faculty  working  in 
these  areas. 

iv  CURRICULUM  AND  CLASSROOM 
PRACTICE 

Descriptively  this  department  con- 
sists of  most  of  the  subject  area  staff 
at  feut,  and  the  curriculum  faculty 
from  oise,  excluding  the  reading  and 
Modern  Language  Centre  staff.  It 
represents  the  best  example  of  the 
opportunities  and  complexities  of 
replanning  and  integrating  in  rela- 
tion to  the  six  advantages.  Much  is 
to  be  gained,  but  there  would  need  to 
be  some  careful  developmental  work. 
The  addition  of  the  name  "Classroom 
Practice"  highlights  the  need  for 
this  department  to  focus  on  instruc- 
tional issues  in  its  teaching,  research 
and  field  work.  There  are  already 
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individuals  in  the  two  institutions 
working  on  this,  but  the  study  of 
teaching  and  learning  is  a critical 
area  in  teacher  education  which 
would  benefit  from  more  concen- 
trated research  and  development. 

The  Diploma  in  Technical  Educa- 
tion program  would  be  located  in 
this  department. 

V EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRA- 
TION, POLICY  AND  PLANNING 

Two  points  are  to  be  noted.  First,  the 
combination  of  faculty  from  the  cor- 
responding Departments  of  Educa- 
tional Administration  will  strengthen 
the  program  resources.  Second,  the 
addition  of  "Policy  and  Planning"  in 
the  title  reflects  some  of  the  current 
emphasis  already  in  the  departments; 
integration  therefore  provides  the 
opportunity  for  educational  adminis- 
tration to  redefine  and  expand  its 
mandate  more  broadly  and  formally 
into  the  policy  and  planning  areas. 

vi  LANGUAGE  STUDIES 

This  department  brings  together 
faculty  in  the  two  institutions  who  are 
working  on  various  aspects  of  lan- 
guage development  including  read- 
ing, writing,  second  language  teach- 
ing, cognitive  development,  French  as 
a Second  Language  and  English  as  a 
Second  Language,  and  the  Franco- 
On  tarian  Centre.  It  is  an  area  of 
significant  growth,  in  which  both  in- 
stitutions have  considerable  strengths, 
and  whose  conceptual  coherence  can 
provide  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
promising  new  department. 

vii  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS  IN 
EDUCATION 

This  area  incorporates  the  three  exist- 
ing departments  (History,  Philosophy 
and  Sociology  of  Education  at  feut, 
and  the  Departments  of  Sociology 
and  History  and  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion at  oise)  and  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  comparative  education 
faculty  to  join  it. 

viii  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

The  study  of  Special  Education  has 
developed  in  recent  years  as  a dis- 
tinctive field  of  work.  Retaining  it  as 
a separate  department  will  encour- 
age its  further  development,  while  at 
the  same  time  interdisciplinary  cen- 
tres or  units  such  as  the  current  Psy- 
choeducational  Clinic  at  oise  will 
foster  co-operative  work  with  appro- 
priate faculty  and  students  in  other 
departments. 


2.2.2 

Size  of  Departments 

The  sub-committee  from  time  to  time 
considered  the  advisability  of  fore- 
casting the  enrolments,  both  gener- 
ally and  specifically,  that  an  inte- 
grated institution  might  have.  In  the 
end,  however,  it  seemed  that  to  do 
this  might  be  both  gratuitous  and 
misleading. 

One  major  advantage  of  integration 
would  be  the  flexibility  and  elasticity 
that  a larger,  more  varied  institution 
would  enjoy.  Flexibility  is  often  a 
corollary  of  larger  organizations.  That 
would  be  true  in  the  case  of  the 
institution  which  combines  the 
Faculty  of  Education  and  The  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education. 

But  size  alone  neither  fully  in- 
dicates nor  generates  all  of  the 
flexibility  which  the  new  institution 
might  have.  The  departmental  struc- 
ture which  is  proposed  for  the  institu- 
tion combines  scholarly  and  profes- 
sional interests  in  such  a way  that 
each  department  and,  thereby,  the 
institution  as  a whole  could  accom- 
modate substantial  fluctuations  in  en- 
rolment. 

Adjustments  to  fluctuations  in 
enrolment  are  not  simply  a matter  of 
matching  resources  to  instructional 
requirements.  Within  the  proposed 
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departmental  structure,  adjustments 
can  provide  new  opportunities  and 
experiences  for  academic  staff,  and 
bring  new  perspectives  to  courses 
and  programs. 

In  consequence,  the  sub-committee 
has  chosen  to  underscore  the  com- 
parative unimportance  of  enrolment 
forecasts  for  the  new  institution. 
Instead,  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  new  institution's  capability 
to  make  decisions  about  enrolments 
within  any  foreseeable  range  of 
fluctuation. 


2.2.3 

Research  Opportunities 
The  integration  of  the  two  institu- 
tions, feut  and  oise,  in  a new  depart- 
mental structure  has  just  been  de- 
scribed. The  objective  of  developing 
a more  comprehensive  and  flexible 
program  of  research  in  education  is 
seen  as  an  explicit  mandate  of  the 
new  institution.  It  is  expected  that 
this  would  happen  at  three  levels. 

First,  in  general,  the  combined 
faculty  resources  in  the  two  institu- 
tions and  the  range  of  access  to 
educational  settings  provide  the  new 
organization,  by  definition,  with  a 
larger  capacity  to  mount  research  ini- 
tiatives and  to  respond  to  priorities  in 
educational  research.  Since  research 
is  the  one  area  in  which  the  two  in- 
stitutions are  currently  not  rational- 
ized (i.e.,  they  both  potentially  carry 
out  and  compete  for  resources  in 
overlapping  areas  of  concern),  in- 
tegration will  reduce  the  potential  for 
duplication  and  facilitate  more  syste- 
matic research  planning. 

Second,  integration  will  occasion 
the  opportunity  to  re-develop  the 
whole  research  enterprise  through 
reviewing  educational  priorities 
within  each  of  the  eight  departments, 
and  between  departments  and  the 
appropriate  senior  administrator. 

Third,  as  a mechanism,  in  addi- 
tion to  departments,  for  stimulating 
new  research  initiatives  across  units, 
the  sub-committee  recommends  that 
focussed  research  and  development 
centres  be  established  from  time  to 
time.6  Centres  would  be  based  on 
fully  developed  proposals  to  the  ap- 
propriate decision  making  bodies. 

The  following  six  guidelines  govern- 
ing their  establishment  and  con- 
tinuance are  suggested: 

i Each  research  centre  would  be 
interdisciplinary  and  focussed  on  a 
particular  area  of  work 

ii  Each  research  centre  would  not  be 
necessarily  permanent  - five  year 
reviews  could  be  anticipated 

iii  All  faculty  working  in  centres 
would  have  their  home  academic  base 
in  a department  (this  does  not  mean 
that  the  majority  of  time  in  a given 
year  is  in  a department) 

iv  Centres  would  do  primarily  re- 
search and  development.  They  would 
also  help  co-ordinate  course  offerings 
and  programs  across  departments 

in  their  area  of  focus,  but  they  would 
have  no  authority  in  this  area  (i.e., 
they  would  influence  departmental 
decisions  through  co-ordination) 

v Each  centre  would  have  a head 
and  minimal  administrative  budget 

vi  Other  faculty  would  join  cen- 
tres by  having  projects  funded;  that 
is,  they  would  have  a formal  pro- 
ject and  support.  Their  time  in  the 
centre  is  co-operatively  planned 
among  the  relevant  department  head, 
centre  head,  faculty  and  senior  ad- 
ministration. 

In  short,  the  combination  of  exist- 
ing faculty  resources,  institutional 
and  departmental  research  planning, 
the  encouragement  of  the  develop- 
ment of  research  centres  of  excellence 

6 There  is  no  assumption  that  the  current  five  internal 

research  and  development  centres  at  oise  would 
be  continued  or  discontinued.  It  is  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  the  nine  field  centres  will  continue. 


on  particular  topics,  and  the  hiring 
of  new  faculty  should  enable  the  new 
institution  to  develop  and  corre- 
spondingly attract  funds  for  a power- 
ful research  and  development  pro- 
gram in  educational  studies. 


2.2.4 

Field  Development 

Integration  will  encourage  a more 
effective  response  to  field  develop- 
ment needs,  and  this  in  turn  can  be 
seen  as  one  of  the  main  objectives  of 
the  new  institution.  It  is  intended 
that  a provincial  presence  be  main- 
tained through  a network  of  regional 
field  centres  (oise  currently  operates 
nine  field  centres,  including  the 
one  housed  at  the  Institute). 

Second,  the  new  departments 
would  be  required  to  examine  field 
service  priorities  and  activities  in 
light  of  the  new  resources  and  capaci- 
ties presented  by  the  faculty  from 
the  two  institutions  planning  to- 
gether within  the  individual  depart- 
ments. 

Third,  as  stated  in  Part  B,  "an 
integrated,  larger  and  more  varied 
institution  would  be  better  able  to 
respond  to  changing  social  needs, 
and  it  would  be  better  able  itself  to 
ascertain  those  needs  and  advance 
proposals  for  meeting  them."  The 
two  institutions  independently  al- 
ready have  overlapping  and  comple- 
mentary strong  relationships  with 
various  educational  agencies  and  as- 
sociations within  the  Province.  Inte- 
gration would  allow  these  strengths 
to  be  coordinated  and  built  upon 
in  the  interest  of  establishing  two- 
way  relationships  with  the  educa- 
tional field  on  matters  of  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge,  field  development 
and  services,  research  needs,  and 
any  number  of  policy  issues  in  the 
broad  area  of  education. 


3.0 

Relationship  of  the  Integrated 
Institution  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  Conditions  Affecting 
Integration 

3-2 

Introduction 

Having  resolved  to  its  satisfaction 
what  a desirable  model  of  integration 
would  look  like  and  how  the  pro- 
cess might  take  place  at  the  level  of 
departments  for  the  new  organiza- 
tion, the  sub-committee  turned  its  at- 
tention to  how  this  new  organization 
might  relate  to  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Questions  of  affiliation  and  amalga- 
gamation  were  discussed  at  length. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  sub-commit- 
tee  recommended  that  affiliation  was 
the  most  appropriate  arrangement 
for  the  period  during  which  the  two 
educational  institutions  will  be  inte- 
grated into  one. 

It  was  agreed  that  at  the  same 
time  there  should  be  attempts  to  de- 
velop close  relationships  between  the 
new  institution  and  the  University, 
including  the  building  of  linkages  be- 
tween the  new  institution  and  the 
University,  as  exemplified  by  co- 
operative relationships  between  the 
new  institution  and  the  appropriate 
cognate  departments  and  profes- 
sional faculties  at  the  University. 

The  Preliminary  Report  identified 
three  of  its  six  conceptual  models  as 
follows: 

model  1:  Independence  of  feut 

and  oise 

model  11:  Independence  with  Co- 
operation 

model  111:  Integration  of  Research 
[only] 

Given  the  advantages  of  the  full  in- 
tegration of  oise  and  feut  previously 
discussed  (see  Section  2.1),  the 


present  sub-committee  did  not  think 
that  any  of  these  three  arrangements 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  educa- 
tional teaching  and  research  and,  ac- 
cordingly, turned  its  attention  to  a 
consideration  of  the  remaining 
models.  Using  sub-committee  ter- 
minology these  are: 

• that  the  new  institution  be  itself 
fully  amalgamated  into  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  (e.g.,  as  a faculty, 
school  or  some  analogous  unit) 

• that  it  be  affiliated  with  the  Univer- 
sity 

This  is  interpreted  to  mean,  among 
other  things,  that  the  new  institu- 
tion would  maintain  legal  and 
budgetary  autonomy,  that  it  would 
grant  University  of  Toronto  degrees, 
and  that  there  would  be  effective 
University  input  to  matters  of  ad- 
mission, degree  requirements  and 
approval  of  academic  staff 

• that  it  be  a free-standing,  inde- 
pendent institution 

While  recognizing  that  independ- 
ence at  the  present  time  would  give 
the  new  institution  maximum  op- 
portunity for  determining  its  own  af- 
fairs, the  sub-committee  was  of  the 
view  that  this  would  be  outweighed 
by  the  advantage  of  operating  within 
a university  framework,  and  of  having 
institutionalized  access  to  the  facili- 
ties of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
given  the  latter's  historic  ties  with 
both  components  of  the  newly  inte- 
grated institution  and  its  geographic 
proximity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sub-committee  did  not  rule  out  inde- 
pendence as  a future  alternative  to 
either  amalgamation  or  long  term  affi- 
liation following  an  initial  period  of 
affiliation.  Most  of  the  sub-committee's 
deliberations  therefore  concerned  the 
relative  advantages  of  affiliation  and 
of  amalgamation. 

Amalgamation  was  seen  to  have 
the  potential  for: 

• facilitating  the  cross-fertilization 
between  the  research  and  teaching 
efforts  of  the  staffs  in  traditional 
University  departments  and  those 
in  the  new  institution 

• encouraging  the  felicitous,  efficient 
use  of  a shared  pool  of  University 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  both 
students  and  staff 

• extending  to  the  new  institution 
the  prestige  of  being  part  of  a long- 
established  and  highly  respected 
University 

• encouraging  the  University  itself 
to  maintain  important  links  with  the 
community  through  a faculty  of 
education  within  it 

It  was  further  noted  that  a con- 
siderable number  of  University  of 
Toronto  graduates  undertake  studies 
in  teacher  education,  and  that  for 
this  reason  the  University  should  play 
a strong,  direct  role  in  teacher  educa- 
tion through  the  medium  of  its  own 
faculty  of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sub-com- 
mittee recognized  that  the  aforemen- 
tioned points  are  largely  only  po- 
tential advantages  which  have  not  in 
fact  fully  accrued  to  the  Faculty  of 
Education/University  of  Toronto  in 
the  past.  (It  should  be  noted  that  this 
is  unfortunately  a state  of  affairs 
common  to  the  relation  of  most,  if  not 
all,  faculties  of  education  to  their 
parent  universities.) 

The  sub-committee  saw  the  follow- 
ing advantages  in  favour  of  long  term 
affiliation: 

• such  affiliation  would  provide  a 
degree  of  autonomy  appropriate  to 
the  unique  functions  and  con- 
straints of  an  educational  institu- 
tion that  must  integrate  scholarship, 
teacher  education  and  field  develop- 
ment in  response  to  local  and  pro- 
vincial educational  needs  and  re- 
quirements 

• the  oisE/University  affiliation  has 
been  working  well,  and  it  is  diffi- 


cult at  the  present  time  to  predict 
whether  an  alternate  arrangement 
would  work  as  well 

• the  financial  and  legal  autonomy  of 
the  new  institution  would  more 
likely  ensure  adequate  levels  of  re- 
sources (see  Section  3.3)  and  staff- 
ing for  programs  and  sendees  to 
the  educational  community 

• the  advantages  of  amalgamation 
would,  in  large  part,  also, be  en- 
joyed by  the  new  institution  in  affi- 
liation 
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term  would  leave  open  the  options 
of  long  term  continued  affiliation, 
amalgamation,  or  independence, 
while  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
period  of  relative  freedom  for  ad- 
dressing the  problems  involved  in 
integrating  two  large  and  complex 
structures  (oise  and  feut). 

Against  short  term  affiliation  it 
was  noted  that  there  is  the  possibility 
of  an  unplanned  drift  toward  or 
away  from  arrangements  about  which 
careful  and  deliberate  decisions  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  future.  It  was  the 
sub-committee's  view,  however,  that 
this  danger  could  be  protected  against 
by  carefully  working  out  the  terms 
and  mechanisms  involved  in  affilia- 
tion and  by  entering  into  a period  of 
affiliation  of  sufficient  duration  to 
give  the  new  institution  a chance  to 
begin  normal  functioning,  but  not 
so  long  as  to  generate  structural  and 
attitudinal  biases  against  future 
amalgamation  or,  indeed,  against  in- 
dependence, should  one  of  these  be 
thought  preferable  to  continued  affilia- 
tion. 

In  discussing  the  merits  of  such 
an  arrangement,  the  sub-committee 
addressed  two  rather  different  sorts 
of  issues:  that  affiliation  may  not 
be  acceptable  to  all  the  parties  involved 
from  a financial  point  of  view;  and 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  state  in  advance  what  an 
appropriate  period  of  affiliation 
should  be. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 


issues,  the  sub-committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Joint  Council  on 
Education  address,  forthwith,  the 
question  of  financial  feasibility  (see 
Section  3.3). 

Regarding  the  second  issue,  the 
sub-committee  recommends  that  an 
initial  period  of  affiliation  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  of  integration,  the  new  in- 
stitution and  the  University  together 
should  determine  when  the  assess- 
ment of  affiliation  should  commence. 

In  making  the  latter  recommenda- 
tion, the  sub-committee  wishes  to  em- 
phasize that  affiliation  provides  a 
sound  framework  for  integration 
while  not  precluding  the  considera- 
tion of  alternative  institutional  ar- 
rangements (or  changes  in  the  form  of 
affiliation)  in  the  future. 


3.2 

Governing  and  Administrative  Structure 
3.2.1 

Introductory  Principles 
i The  existing  Agreement  of  Affilia- 
tion between  the  University  of  To- 
ronto and  The  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  and  the  Joint 
Council  on  Education  established 
by  that  Agreement,  have  served  all 
principal  parties  well  and  have 
demonstrated  that  the  study  of 
education  in  the  University  can  be 
advanced  effectively  through  affilia- 
tion. This  arrangement  thus  provides 
models  for  a new  agreement.7 

The  integration  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education  and  The  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education  would  rep- 
resent an  accomplishment  of  major 


7 Agreement  of  Affiliation  between  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  1981,  Section  1.  (c),  (d)  (i),  (iv),  (vi)  and 
Section  2. 
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proportions  with  respect  to  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  Agree- 
ment, and  would  constitute  a major 
vehicle  for  realizing  further  advances 
with  respect  to  those  objectives. 

ii  Affiliation  of  a new  institution 

for  educational  studies  - which  would 
integrate  the  programs  and  resources 
of  feut  and  oise  - with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  would  provide  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  for  advancing  the 
study  of  education  and  for  profes- 
sional training  at  the  pre-service, 
graduate,  and  continuing  education 
levels,  and  would  provide  the  best 
mechanism  for  carrying  out  a provin- 
cial mandate  for  field  development 
and  for  insuring  an  adequately 
financed  provincial  centre  for  ad- 
vanced research  in  education. 

iii  The  new  institution  for  educational 
studies  would  assume  responsibility 
as  employer  of  all  staff  presently 
holding  appointments  in  feut  and  oise 
and  would  assume  whatever  contrac- 
tual obligations  existed  with  respect 
to  staff  at  the  time  of  integration. 

iv  The  interests  that  are  now  recog- 
nized by  feut's  Council  and  Advi- 
sory Board  and  by  the  Institute's 
Board  of  Governors  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  governing  structure 

of  the  new  institution,  while  at  the 
same  time  acknowledging  the  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  these  bodies. 
Increased  representation  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  will  also  be  re- 
flected in  the  governing  structure. 


3.2.2 

Recommendations 

i A new  integrated  institution  for 
educational  studies  should  be  founded 
which  incorporates  the  combined  ob- 
jectives of  the  Faculty  and  the  In- 
stitute, as  expressed  in  their  respec- 
tive mandates. 

ii  The  Faculty  of  Education  and  The 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Edu- 
cation would  cease  to  exist  as  such. 

iii  A new  institution  for  educational 
studies  would  be  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto  under  a new 
agreement  of  affiliation. 

iv  The  term  of  such  an  agreement 
should  be  sufficiently  long  to  allow 
for  complete  implementation  of  the 
integration  of  programs,  and  to  per- 
mit assessment  of  the  experience  with 
respect  to  the  affiliation  arrange- 
ments. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
integration  the  new  institution  and 
the  University  together  should  deter- 
mine when  the  assessment  of  affilia- 
tion should  commence. 

v Degrees  and  diplomas  granted  by 
the  new  institution  would  be  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  degrees  and 
diplomas. 

vi  The  new  institution  for  educational 
studies  would  take  leasehold/title  to 
the  oise  premises.  The  University 
would  retain  title  to  the  feut  pre- 
mises; and  these  premises  would 

be  made  available  to  the  new  institu- 
tion which,  in  turn,  would  remuner- 
ate the  University  for  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  premises. 

vii  The  libraries  of  feut  and  oise 
would  be  completely  integrated  and 
form  the  library  of  the  new  institu- 
tion. 

viii  Agreements  concerning  academic 
programs  and  transitional  arrange- 
ments should  be  referred  to  the  rele- 
vant Faculty,  Institute  and  University 
bodies.  Agreements  concerning  legal 
arrangements  should  be  referred  to 
the  Governing  Council,  University 
of  Toronto  and  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Institute. 


3.2.3 

Governance 

i There  would  be  a bicameral  struc- 
ture with  a governing  board  and  a 
senate. 


Figure  2 governing  structure  of  the  institution  for  educational  studies 
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ICS  refers  to  the  Institute  of  Child  Study.  It  is  assumed  that  the  University  of  Toronto  Schools  (uts)  would  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Undergraduate  and  graduate 


ii  The  newly  constituted  Governing 
Board  for  the  new  institution  would 
have  responsibility  for  financial 
management  and  appointment  of 
senior  administrators  and  other  staff. 
It  would  also  determine  guiding  polio7 
and  institutional  objectives  and  per- 
sonnel and  labour  relations. 

iii  The  University  of  Toronto  would 
have  effective  input  in  matters  of  ad- 
missions, degree  requirements  and 
approval  of  academic  staff.  The  exact 
nature  of  this  input  should  be  deter- 
mined when  drawing  up  the  terms  of 
affiliation. 

iv  the  Governing  Board  would  be 
composed  of: 

• one  Principal 

• two  representatives  of  the  teacher- 
training institutions  in  the  provin- 
cially  assisted  universities  in 
Ontario 

• five  representatives  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  nominated  by  its 
President 

• two  representatives  of  the  provin- 
cially  assisted  universities  of 
Ontario,  nominated  by  the  Council 
of  Ontario  Universities 

• two  representatives  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education/Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities 

• six  representatives  of  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Federation,  nominated 
by  its  Board  of  Governors 

• four  representatives  of  the  Ontario 
School  Trustees'  Council,  nomi- 
nated by  its  Council 

• three  representatives  of  provincial 
associations  of  directors  of  educa- 
tion, school  superintendents  and 
inspectors,  nominated  by  the  as- 
sociations 

• six  persons  who  are  residents  of 
Ontario 

• two  students 

• four  members  of  the  administrative 
and  instructional  staff  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  Principal 

• two  representatives  of  Ontario  Col- 
leges of  Applied  Arts  and  Tech- 
nology nominated  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Presidents  of  Colleges  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Technology  of 
Ontario 

The  total  membership  would  be  39. 

v Academic  policy  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Senate  and  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil of  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
Senate  would  be  composed  as  fol- 
lows: 

• one  Principal 

• two  senior  administrators  nomi- 
nated by  the  Principal 


• two  support  staff  nominated  by 
the  association(s)  representing 
those  support  staff  directly  in- 
volved in  the  institution's  programs 

• two  students  nominated  by  the 
association  representing  students 

• twenty  faculty  of  the  institution. 
Initially  a proportionate  number  of 
places  would  be  allocated  to  cur- 
rent oise  and  feut  faculties 

• ten  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Five  of  these  faculty 
would  be  from  the  professional 
faculties  of  the  University  of 
Toronto 

• two  departmental  chairpersons 
elected  by  departmental  chair- 
persons 

A chairperson  and  vice-chairperson 

shall  be  elected  by  the  Senate  from 

among  its  members. 

The  total  membership  would  be  39. 


3.2.4 

Obligations  to  Staff 

i All  staff,  both  academic  and  ad- 
ministrative or  support  staff,  of  feut 
and  oise  will  be  deemed  employees  of 
the  institution  for  educational  studies 
and  will  be  placed  in  positions  in 
the  new  institution  in  accordance  with 
existing  contractual  obligations,  sub- 
ject to  such  budgetary  constraints 

as  may  apply  at  the  time  of  integra- 
tion. 

ii  Any  staff  of  either  feut  or  oise 
who  do  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  in  the  new  institution  shall 
enjoy  whatever  displacement/ 
severance  provisions  as  apply  through 
agreements  with  staff  associations  or 
unions  of  which  they  are  a mem- 
ber, or  through  institutional  policy, 
in  their  respective  institutions. 

iii  Any  staff  of  feut,  either  academic 
or  administrative,  who  are  not  placed 
or  who  do  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  in  the  new  institution  shall 
be  considered  for  other  positions  in 
the  University  according  to  policies 
and  agreements  presently  in  force  in 
the  University. 

iv  The  Governing  Board  of  the  new 
institution  for  educational  studies 
would  grant  immediate  recognition  to 
a new  faculty  association  consisting 
of  all  persons  with  majority  faculty 
appointments  in  the  former  feut  or 
the  former  oise  and  certify  its  ac- 
ceptance of  terms  in  a new  collective 
agreement  such  that  all  members 
would  enjoy  working  conditions  and 
provisions  at  least  equivalent  to  those 


which  the  members  from  each  pre- 
decessor organization  presently  en- 
joy. Further,  the  Governing  Board 
would  give  an  undertaking  to  the 
new  faculty  association  to  name  rep- 
resentatives to  a faculty  association- 
Governing  Board  consultative  com- 
mittee which  would  develop  pro- 
posals for  a common  set  of  terms,  con- 
ditions and  provisions  which  would 
apply  to  all  members  of  the  new  faculty 
association,  albeit  with  appropriate 
grandfather  clauses. 

v Administrative  staff  from  feut  and 
support  staff  from  oise  who  are  placed 
in  positions  in  the  new  institution 
would  be  placed  in  an  appropriate 
bargaining  unit  of  the  new  institu- 
tion with  full  seniority.  Transitional 
arrangements  for  moving  all  employ- 
ees in  each  administrative  staff  as- 
sociation/bargaining unit  to  a com- 
mon salary  schedule  and  common 
terms,  conditions,  and  provisions 
would  be  established.  No  individual 
should  suffer  a decline  with  respect 
to  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
or  related  provisions,  and  grand- 
father clauses  would  be  employed 
where  necessary. 

vi  The  Governing  Board  of  the  new 
institution  and  the  Governing  Council 
of  the  University  would  agree  to  in- 
demnify one  another  with  respect  to 
the  costs  of  meeting  pension  obliga- 
tions such  that  each  retiring  staff 
member  shall  receive  that  pension  to 
which  he  or  she  would  be  entitled 
based  upon  the  arrangements  in  force 
in  the  oise  Plan  and  the  University 
Plans  at  the  time  of  the  staff  member's 
retirement.  Furthermore,  employees 
from  each  predecessor  institution 
who  were  at  the  time  of  integration 
covered  by  the  Teachers'  Superan- 
nuation Fund,  would  retain  such 
eligibility  as  they  enjoyed  for  con- 
tinuation in  that  Fund. 


3.2.5 

Administration 

i The  senior  administrative  structure 
would  not  be  part  of  the  Agreement 
between  the  institution  for  educa- 
tional studies  and  the  University  of 
Toronto,  but  would  be  referred  to 

as  "the  initial  senior  administrative 
structure"  in  a letter  of  undertak- 
ing appended  to  that  Agreement. 

ii  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
new  institution  would  be  designated 
"Principal." 

iii  The  proposed  senior  administra- 
tive structure  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 
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3-3 

Financial  Arrangements 

Although  it  recognizes  that  effective 

financial  arrangements  are  necessary 

for  the  viability  of  the  proposed  new 

institution,  the  sub-committee  did  not 

come  to  agreement  on  the  financial 

arrangements. 

The  sub-committee  recommends: 

i That  the  Joint  Council  on  Education 
develop,  forthwith,  recommendations 
for  financial  arrangements  for  the 
proposed  new  institution 

ii  That  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  this  report  be  condi- 
tional upon  the  acceptance  by  all 
relevant  parties  of  satisfactory  pro- 
posals regarding  the  financial  ar- 
rangements for  the  proposed  new  in- 
stitution 

iii  That  among  criteria  for  assessing 
proposed  financial  arrangements  an 
adequate  stable  financial  base  should 
be  ensured  for  supporting  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  qual- 
ity programs  of  instruction,  research, 
and  field  development  consistent  with 
the  educational  goals  and  institu- 
tional arrangements  proposed  else- 
where in  this  report 

iv  That  with  respect  to  the  transi- 
tional costs  involving  such  items  as 
physical  facilities,  pension  plans, 
contractual  obligations  to  persons 
presently  holding  administrative  ap- 
pointments, legal  expenses,  and  re- 
design of  promotional  materials,  ef- 
forts be  made  to  obtain  a once-only 
transitional  grant  from  the  Ministry 
of  Education/Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities 


Part  C: 

Proposed  Arrangements  for 
Transition  and  Phasing 

The  following  are  the  proposed  steps 
for  implementing  the  sub-committee's 
recommendations  for  integration  of 
feut  and  oise.  The  underlying  as- 
sumption is  that  certain  key  appoint- 
ments and  planning  activities  will 
take  place  in  a phased  sequence  which 
will  result  in  establishing  the  condi- 
tions for  having  the  new  integrated 
departments  and  related  administra- 
tive support  structure  become  opera- 
tional as  of  July  i,  1986.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  planning  activities 
for  the  new  structure,  the  existing 
structures  will  continue  to  operate 
until  June  30,  1986.  It  is  assumed 
further  that  some  of  the  necessary 
physical  moves  will  begin  to  occur 
prior  to  July  1,  1986,  and  that  the 
physical  arrangements  for  the  in- 
tegration will  be  in  place  as  of  July  1, 
1986. 

The  principal  constraint  on  the  pro- 
posed timetable  may  result  from 
whatever  changes  in  legislation  or 
actions  by  government  are  necessary 
in  order  to  provide  the  legal  basis 
for  the  new  structure.  The  legal  ar- 
rangements should  be  advanced  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  they  do 
not  unduly  restrict  the  timetable. 
While  the  most  desirable  approach  to 
providing  legal  authorization  for 
the  integration  would  be  an  act  of  the 
legislature  which  establishes  a new 
institution,  it  may  well  be  that  politi- 
cally the  most  feasible  option  is  to 
achieve  the  integration  through  an 
amendment  of  the  oise  Act.  If  the  lat- 
ter approach  is  the  one  followed,  it 
should  be  understood  by  all  parties 
directly  concerned  that  this  would 
be  merely  a legal  procedure,  and  that 
in  spirit  it  would  not  alter  the  sub- 
committee's objective  of  essentially 
creating  a new  institution. 

STEPS  TO  BE  FOLLOWED 

1  Appropriate  authorization  of  the  new 
governing  body.  This  may  involve 
formal  appointments  to  a new 


governing  body.  Alternatively,  it 
could  involve  modifying  the  com- 
position of  the  present  oise  Board 
of  Governors.  Or  it  could  involve 
an  agreement  under  which  the 
existing  oise  Board  of  Governors 
agrees  to  be  bound  by  the  deci- 
sions of  a modified  Board  reflect- 
ing the  proposed  new  governing 
structure  and  would  exercise  the 
necessary  legal  authority  to  make 
appointments  and  to  approve  the 
changes  necessary  for  implemen- 
tation of  the  integration  to  occur. 

2 Appointment  of  the  principal  and 
four  vice-principals.  This  should 
occur  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
search  committee  should  be  struck 
with  parity  representation  of  the 
staff  of  oise  and  feut,  as  well 

as  substantial  representation  from 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  terms  of  the  principal  and 
vice-principals  should  be  stag- 
gered to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, taking  into  account  the  need 
for  continuity  during  the  first 
several  years  of  operation.  Prior 
to  July  1,  1986  the  major  respon- 
sibility of  the  persons  selected  for 
these  senior  positions  would  be 
planning  the  new  structure,  in  ad- 
dition to  whatever  responsibilities 
these  individuals  would  continue 
to  have  in  their  current  positions 
in  each  institution. 

3 The  assignment  of  staff  to  new  units 
in  the  integrated  structure.  This 
would  be  an  iterative  process.  Ini- 
tially, staff  of  existing  units  in  each 
institution  would  be  assigned  to 
the  new  unit  in  the  integrated 
structure  which  would  take  over 
the  programs  of  their  existing 
unit.  All  staff  would  be  informed 
about  the  new  unit  to  which  they 
would  be  assigned.  At  that  time, 
any  staff  member  who  would 
prefer  to  work  in  a different  unit 
could  so  inform  the  vice-principal 
(academic).  The  vice-principal 
(academic)  would  then,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  other  senior  ad- 
ministrators, consider  such  re- 
quests and  reassign  staff  to  other 
units  where  appropriate,  taking 
account  of  the  relative  needs  for 
resources  in  different  units,  the 
staff  member's  background,  ex- 
pertise, and  interests,  and  com- 
plementarities and  relationships 
among  the  skills  and  interests  of 
various  potential  groupings  of 
people. 

4 The  formation  of  search  committees. 
Search  committees  would  then  be 
formed  to  determine  the  chair- 
persons for  each  of  the  eight  aca- 
demic departments.  Search  com- 
mittees would  normally  reflect 
parity  representation  of  staff  from 
oise  and  feut  and  should  give 
due  consideration  to  continuity. 
They  would  make  recommenda- 
tions for  chairpersons  to  the  prin- 
cipal who  would  make  subsequent 
recommendations  to  the  Govern- 
ing Board. 

5 Chairpersons-designate.  The  chair- 
persons-designate  of  the  new  de- 
partments would  then  work  with 
a representative  committee  of  staff 
of  their  departments  to  develop  a 
proposed  staffing  plan,  budget, 
and  work  plan  for  the  new  depart- 
ments. The  chairpersons  of  exist- 
ing departments  in  the  two  in- 
stitutions would,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  chair  those  departments, 
and  some  of  them  may,  in  addi- 
tion, have  chairperson-designate 
responsibilities  in  the  new  depart- 
ments which  they  would  carry  out 
simultaneously. 

6 Staffing  plans. 

a At  the  time  of  developing 
staffing  plans  for  the  new  de- 
partments, staff  assigned  to 
those  departments  may,  again, 
have  the  opportunity  to  request 


that  they  be  considered  for  other 
departments.  Also,  in  develop- 
ing the  staffing  plans,  the  chair- 
persons-designate may  identify 
needs  for  certain  staff  which 
have  not  been  assigned  to  them 
and  may  request  changes  in 
assignments  to  departments. 
These  requests  from  staff  and 
from  chairpersons-designate 
will  be  considered  by  the  vice- 
principal (academic)  in  consul- 
tation with  the  principal  and 
other  vice-principals,  and  in 
consultation  with  other  depart- 
ment chairpersons-designate 
who  might  be  affected.  Through 
this  process  of  consultation,  the 
vice-principal  (academic)  will 
determine  the  final  configura- 
tion of  staff  for  each  new  de- 
partment. 

b The  vice-principal  (planning 
and  development)  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  developing  the 
plan  for  staffing  for  the  library 
and  central  administrative  units, 
being  advised  by  the  heads  of 
the  existing  units  and  repre- 
sentative committees  from  those 
units. 

c The  principal  will  consider  the 
proposed  staffing  plans  and 
budgets  for  all  new  units,  pro- 
pose whatever  changes  (s)he 
deems  appropriate  to  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  develop- 
ing such  plans,  and  present  the 
recommendations  for  the  staffing 
and  budgets  of  the  new  units  to 
the  Governing  Board.  This 
should  occur  by  March  1986. 

7 Physical  space  for  new  unit.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  development 
of  staffing  plans,  the  vice-principal 
(planning  and  development)  will 
have  responsibility  for  assigning 
physical  space  to  the  new  units. 
To  the  extent  possible,  necessary 
building  alterations  and  physical 
moves  should  begin  in  January 
1986,  so  that  by  July  1,  1986  each 
unit  can  be  located  in  one  con- 
tiguous area  in  one  or  the  other  of 
the  existing  buildings  - the  oise 
building  or  the  feut  building. 

8 Staffing  committee.  In  developing 
staffing  plans,  budget,  and  as- 
signing physical  space,  the  princi- 
pal and  vice-principals  shall  con- 
sult with  a committee  consisting  of 
representatives  of  each  of  the 
existing  staff  associations  in  the 
two  institutions. 

9 Budget.  In  developing  the  budget 
for  the  units  in  the  new  inte- 
grated structure,  the  principal 
should  consult  existing  arrange- 
ments for  budget  review  prior 

to  submitting  the  budget  to  the 
Governing  Board. 

The  effect  of  the  sequence  of  steps 
listed  above  would  be  that  as  of  July 
1,  1986  the  new  institution  would 
become  totally  operational  with  all 
administrative  posts  filled,  and  with 
all  new  academic  departments  opera- 
tional with  their  new  staff  and  with 
their  operating  budgets. 

10  Student  programs.  Each  graduate 
student  would  be  assigned  to 
the  department  in  the  new  struc- 
ture which  was  taking  over  the 
program  of  the  old  structure.  Stu- 
dents would  continue  essentially 
in  the  same  program  and  with  the 
same  program  requirements  as 
they  had  before  the  integration. 
For  students  who  are  currently 
registered,  no  changes  in  degree 
status  or  requirements  would 
result  from  the  integration.  Any 
changes  in  program  requirements 
which  were  introduced  after  the 
integration  would  affect  only  those 
students  who  registered  after  such 
changes  were  made. 


Appendix  I: 

Terms  of  Reference  for  the 
Sub-Committee  on 
Integration 

In  its  preliminary  report  presented 
to  the  Joint  Council  on  Education  in 
March  1983,  the  Sub-Committee  to 
Investigate  Integration  proposed  the 
following  composition  for  its  suc- 
cessor: 

"THAT  the  Faculty  of  Education,  [Univ- 
ersity of  Toronto]  and  The  Ontario  Insti- 
tute for  Studies  in  Education  appoint 
three  members  each  from  within  their  re- 
spective institutions,  and  the  University 
of  Toronto  up  to  three  members  to  repre- 
sent central  administration,  to  constitute 
a sub-committee. 

The  appointments  are  to  include  no  more 
than  one  senior  administrator  and  at  least 
one  faculty  member  from  both  the  Fac- 
ulty and  the  Institute. 

Of  the  University  representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  will 
act  as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
and  be  acceptable  to  both  the  Faculty  and 
the  Institute.  The  terms  of  reference 
for  this  sub-committee  will  be  determined 
by  Council  following  its  review  of  this 
document  [the  preliminary  report]." 

Council  decided,  however,  that 
the  new  sub-committee  determine  its 
own  terms  of  reference. 

In  identifying  its  terms  of  refer- 
ence, the  sub-committee  wishes  to 
put  foremost  its  commitment  to  excel- 
lence in  education. 

MANDATE 

The  responsibility  of  the  sub-commit- 
tee is  to: 

1 Satisfy  the  Letter  of  Transmittal 
within  the  sub-committee's  percep- 
tion of  its  overall  objectives  and 
the  time  allotted,  give  considera- 
tion to  each  of  the  models  pre- 
sented in  the  preliminary  report, 
and  entertain  possible  other 
models  deemed  warranted. 

2 Identify  as  concretely  and  effi- 
ciently as  possible  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  the  University  of  To- 
ronto, The  Faculty  of  Education 
and  The  Ontario  Institute  for  Stud- 
ies in  Education  because  of  the 
existence  of  two  separate  educa- 
tional institutions  at  the  Univer- 
sity; and,  in  so  doing. 

Identify  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Toron- 
to, the  Faculty  of  Education  and 
The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education  which  could  be  real- 
ized through  integrating,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  teaching  and  research 
programs,  services  and  activities  of 
the  Faculty  and  the  Institute. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  analysis 
determine  whether  or  not  there 
is  justification  for  the  existence  of 
two  centres  of  educational  research 
at  the  University.  If  not,  to  suggest 
ways  in  which  the  research 
capabilities  and  interests  of  feut 
and  oise  could  be  joined  most  effi- 
ciently and  productively. 

3 Identify,  in  order  of  priority  and 
degree  of  difficulty,  those  programs, 
services  and  activities  of  feut  and 
oise  which  could  be  integrated, 
and  outline  the  major  factors  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  such  integration. 

4 Strive  to  produce  a fully  devel- 
oped conceptual  option  capable  of 
realization. 

5 Identify,  where  possible,  potential 
cost  and  funding  implications  for 
the  final  recommended  model. 

In  addition,  the  model,  along 
with  its  advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages, conditions,  mechanisms  and 
timeline  for  its  implementation, 
is  to  be  presented  to  the  Joint 
Council  on  Education  for  con- 
sideration and  response  at  its  meet- 
ing on  September  16,  1983. 


6 Propose  the  structures  to  be  used 
in  subsequent  stages  of  activity. 

7 Consider  such  other  matters  and 
make  related  recommendations 
that  the  sub-committee  feels  would 
enhance  studies  and  research  in 
education  in  the  University,  while 
recognizing  the  responsibilities 

of  the  Faculty  of  Education  and 
The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  to  the  practice  and  pro- 
fession of  education  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 
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Harvard  University 
Graduate  School  of  Education 

• Memorandum  re  Monroe  C.  Gut- 
man Library  - Five  Year  Projection 

• Gutman  Library  Operations  1981-82 
21  July  1982 

• Education  Libraries 
Summary  of:  Special  Collections 

Policies 

Bibliographic  Instruction 
Media  Services 

• 1983-84  Student  Guide 

• Doctoral  Student  Guide 
September,  1982 

• Catalogue  Prospectus  1983-84 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity 

• Statutes  and  Bylaws  of  the  Col- 
lege and  Agreements  with  Colum- 
bia University 

• The  Faculty  Handbook 

• Teachers  College  1983-84 

• Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences 

Columbia  University  Bulletin 
1980-81 

• Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of 
Doctoral  Studies  for  the  Year 
Ending  June  30,  1980 

• Department  of  Curriculum  and 
Teaching 

M.A.  Program  in  Elementary 
Education  (Inservice)  and  Middle 
School  Education  (Inservice) 

• Requirements  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  September, 
1982 

• Requirements  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Education  September, 
1982 

• Media  Packet 
Instructional  Support  Services 
Division  of  Milbank  Memorial 
Library 

• Curriculum  & Teaching 
Summer  1983 

• TC  today 

Newsletter  of  Teachers  College 
Spring  1983 
Volume  II  Number  2 

• Guide  to  Student  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities 

1978-79 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
DIVISIONAL  PLANS  AND 
PRIORITIES 

1 Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering 

2 School  of  Architecture 

3 Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

4 St.  George  Colleges 

5 School  of  Continuing  Studies 

6 Faculty  of  Dentistry 

7 Faculty  of  Education 

8 Erindale  College 

9 Faculty  of  Medicine 

10  Faculty  of  Music 

11  Faculty  of  Nursing 

12  Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

13  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education 

14  Scarborough  College 

15  Faculty  of  Social  Work 

16  Woodsworth  College 

17  Faculty  of  Forestry 

18  Programme  in  Gerontology 

19  School  of  Graduate  Studies 

20  Landscape  Architecture 

21  Faculty  of  Law 

22  Faculty  of  Library  Science 

23  Faculty  of  Management  Studies 


VELUT^ 

ARBOR 

Directory 

Architecture  & Landscape  Architecture, 
Faculty  of  28  (2E) 

Athletics  & Physical  Education  Centre 
68  and  68a  (2C) 

Bookroom  and  U of  T Press  19  (3D) 
Botany  Building  11  (4E) 

Brennan  Hall  411  (6B) 

Cody  Hall  (Nursing)  36  (2D) 

Concert  Hall  35  (4A) 

Continuing  Studies,  School  of  103  (2A) 
Convocation  Hall  10a  (3D) 

Croft  Chapter  House  (U.C.)  1 (3C) 


Edward  Johnson  Building  51  (4B) 
Emmanuel  College  502  (5B) 

Fisher  (Thomas)  Rare  Book 
Library  6b  (2B) 

Frye  (Northrop)  Hall  515  (5B) 

Galbraith  Building  70  (3E) 

Glen  Morris  Studio  Theatre  91  (2B) 

Hart  House  2 (4C) 

Hart  House  Theatre  2 (4C) 

Ignatieff  (George)  Theatre  603  (3B) 
Innis  College  132  (2B) 

International  Student  Centre  26  (3E) 

Knox  College  575  (3D) 


Larkin  (Gerald)  Building  602  (3B) 
Library  Science,  Faculty  of  6a  (2B) 

MacMillan  Theatre  51  (4B) 

Massey  College  34  (3B) 

McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories  78  (2D) 

Medical  Sciences  Building  5 (4D) 
Music,  Faculty  of  51  (4B) 

New  College,  Wetmore  Hal!  32  (2C) 
New  College,  Wilson  Hall  32a  (1C) 

Playhouse  (University  College)  23  (3C) 

Robarts  (John  R)  Research 
Library  6 (2B) 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  35  (4A) 


St.  Michael’s  College  400’s  (5  & 6,  B & C) 
Sandford  Fleming  Building  9 (3E) 
Soldiers’  Tower  2 (4C) 

Studio  Theatre  91  (2B) 

Trinity  College  600  (4B) 

University  College  1 (3C) 

U.C.  Playhouse  23  (3C) 

University  College  Union  23  (3C) 

Varsity  Arena  30a  (4A) 

Varsity  Stadium  30  (3A) 

Victoria  College  501  (5B) 

Walter  Hall  51  (4B) 

Woodsworth  College  38a  (3A) 

Wycliffe  College  675  (4C) 


Self-criticism  needed  if  universities 
to  be  critics  of  society 

says  James  Ham  in  paper  read  at  joint  AUCC/American  Council  of  Education  conference 


by  Mark  Gerson 

While  universities  are  natural  crit- 
ics of  the  human  condition,  their 
effectiveness  is  limited  if  openness  and 
self-criticism  are  absent  from  their 
campuses,  Canadian  and  American 
university  administrators  were  told 
earlier  this  month. 

The  officials  were  in  Toronto  for  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Universities  & Colleges  of  Canada  and 
the  American  Council  on  Education. 
Nearly  1,300  delegates  from  both 
countries  attended  the  first-ever  joint 
conference,  which  was  held  at  the 
Harbour  Castle  from  Oct.  12  to  14. 

“The  capacity  of  North  American 
universities  to  be  critics  of  society  is 
limited  as  much  by  their  inability  to  be 
critical  of  themselves  as  it  is  by  the 
intrusion  of  uncomprehending  public 
and  private  authority,”  said  U of  T 
president  David  Strangway,  reading 
from  a paper  prepared  by  former 
president  James  Ham. 

(Ham,  now  a fellow  of  science  and 
public  policy  at  Washington’s 
Brookings  Institution,  was  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting  and  was  replaced 
by  Strangway.) 

In  his  paper,  Ham  reminded  his  aud- 
ience that  American  professional 
schools  were,  in  part,  originally 
created  to  examine  critically  and  intel- 
lectually restructure  the  professions 
themselves.  Today,  he  noted,  “profes- 
sional faculties  tend  to  have  an  over- 
weening concern  for  defending  the 
status  quo  in  a society  where  service  to 
the  public  good  demands  change.” 
George  Pedersen,  president  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  argued 
that,  “as  much  as  possible,  university 
business  should  be  open  to  public 
scrutiny.”  He  urged  institutions  to 
“behave  ethically,  according  to  the 
highest  standards  of  human  behaviour,” 
but  worried  that  university  actions, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  self- 
promotion, have  “not  always  satisfied 
the  most  stringent  of  ethical 
standards.” 

He  called  for  “greater  straight- 
forwardness” when  discussing  institu- 
tional strengths  and  weaknesses. 

“I  can’t  help  but  be  amazed  at  the 
number  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  are  ‘world-class’  or  ‘great’ 
or  ‘outstanding’,”  he  said.  “The  fact 
that  universities  are  sometimes  guilty 
of  giving  the  impression  that  all  their 
offerings  are  uniformly  excellent, 


Police  need  help 
to  stop  vandalism 

Since  September,  five  University 
buildings  have  been  vandalized,  report 
the  U of  T Police.  Graffiti  have  been 
spray  painted  on  the  outside  walls  of 
the  Lash  Miller  building,  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building,  the  Ramsay  Wright 
building,  McLennan  labs  and  Sidney 
Smith  Hall. 

Some  of  the  buildings  have  been 
spray  painted  and  cleaned  up  several 
times  this  past  year.  These  deface- 
ments generally  occur  during  the  early 
morning  hours  on  random  days. 

The  University  Police  ask  everyone 
to  report  all  incidents  of  criminal  or 
suspicious  activity,  no  matter  how  in- 
significant. The  U of  T Police  are  on 
duty  24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a 
week.  In  an  emergency  call  978-2222, 
and  if  you  wish  to  report  an  incident, 
978-2323. 


when  a frank  and  honest  appraisal 
tells  them  otherwise,  bothers  me  no 
little  bit.” 

Pedersen  reminded  his  fellow  admin- 
istrators that  ethical  practices  “must 
permeate  the  institution.”  All  em- 
ployees should  “understand  the  ethics 
of  sound  practice  and  behave  accord- 
ingly.” Canadian  universities,  he  add- 
ed, have  given  only  “limited  thought 
and  attention”  to  the  problem. 

Ethics  must  also  form  an  integral 
part  of  university  teaching,  said 
Father  Roger  Guindon,  rector  of  the 
University  of  Ottawa.  We  must  not 
only  graduate  an  “educated  citizenry” 
but  promote  “responsible  citizenship,” 
he  said.  “Once  we  have  helped  young, 
and  not  so  young,  men  and  women  to 
obtain  a bachelor’s,  master’s  or  PhD 
degree,  have  we  fulfilled  our  whole 
mandate?”  he  asked.  “Are  we  satisfied 
that  every  holder  of  a degree  is  a 
responsible  citizen?” 

Including  an  ethics  course  in  all  uni- 
versity programs  is  not  the  answer, 
said  Guindon,  because  it  would  signal 
faculty  that  they  needn’t  concern 
themselves  with  ethical  problems, 
“since  someone  else  has  been  assigned 
to  that  role.” 

“Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  how  we 
think,  what  we  do,  is  so  much  more  im- 
portant than  what  we  say,”  Father 
Theodore  Hesburgh  told  the  confer- 
ence’s plenary  session  on  ethics  and 
morality  in  higher  education.  “Every 
act  of  ours  is  teaching,”  said  the  presi- 
dent of  Notre  Dame  University. 

“Education  is  the  key  to  the  future, 
but  it  had  better  include  education  in 
what  is  most  important  in  life,”  said 
Hesburgh.  “How  we  educate  will  have 
an  all-important  influence  on  what  our 
future  will  be.  How  we  educate,  this  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  moral  dilemma  of 
all. 

“Our  best  goal  is  not  just  to  educate 
in  a thousand  different  ways,  although 
we  will  do  that  too,  but  to  educate  per- 
sons really  capable  of  shaping  the 
future,  not  dull  and  drab  practitioners 
of  what  is  and  has  been  and  still  needs 
changing.” 

While  there  are  dozens  of  ethical 
challenges  facing  universities,  “the 
greatest  moral  problem  confronting 
humanity  today  or  ever”  is  “the 
nuclear  threat  to  humanity,”  said 
Hesburgh.  “If  we  do  not  learn  and 
teach  our  students  how  to  cope  with 
this  primordial  nuclear  problem,  we 
need  not  worry  about  all  the  others. 
After  a total  nuclear  conflagration,  all 
human  problems  are  moot. 

“I  have  spoken  of  the  pursuit  of 
truth  as  our  greatest  moral  impera- 
tive. There  is  no  truth  about  the  world 
and  humankind  today  that  does  not 
become  darkened  in  the  shadow  of  the 
thermonuclear  mushroom.” 

Hesburgh  defended  the  new-found 
concern  with  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
war  by  reminding  the  audience  that 
“never  before  has  humankind  had  in 
its  hands  the  power  to  destroy  the 
total  work  of  creation,  14  times  over, 
in  a few  moments,  even  accidentally.” 
Four  tons  of  TNT-equivalent  for  each 
person  on  earth  sits  “poised  on  a 
delivery  system,  hair-triggered  to  a 
very  fallible  computer,”  he  said. 

The  arms  build-up  must  stop,  he  in- 
sisted. “What  we  have  created,  we  can 
uncreate,  dismantle,  and  we  must.  All 
movement  must  be  reversed,  down- 
ward for  a change,  done  mutually  and 
done  in  a totally  verifiable  manner. 
This  is  not  a Russian  or  American 
problem.  It  is  a threat  that  profoundly 


affects  every  human  being  on  earth.” 
Hesburgh  called  on  universities  to 
use  all  the  expertise  at  their  disposal 
to  fight  the  nuclear  threat,  warning 
that  “once  the  nuclear  barrier  is 
breached,  for  whatever  reason,  even 
for  no  reason,  or  mistake,  it  is  bound 
to  escalate. 

“‘If  we  are  to  shape  the  future,  we 
must  educate  as  best  we  can,”  he  con- 
cluded, “and  if  we  act  as  we  should, 
there  will  still  be  a future,  despite  the 
current  run-away  nuclear  threat.” 

The  role  of  the  liberal  arts  was  also  a 
major  conference  theme,  with  both 
Education  Secretary  Terrel  Bell  of  the 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Graduate  Schools 
(CAGS)  will  be  held  Nov.  3 and  4 at  the 
Faculty  of  Library  & Information 
Science. 

Sessions  will  focus  on  regional  and 
provincial  organization  of  graduate 
studies;  CIDA  and  IDRC;  NSERC  and 
MRC;  SSHRC;  CAGS/CAURA / 

AUCC;  and  the  university  and  the 
public  via  the  media.  Items  to  be 
discussed  include  a proposal  from 
McMaster  University  that  SSHRC 
initiate  a separate  program  of  grants 
for  research  travel  of  doctoral  fellows, 
pressing  provincial  governments  on 
visa-fee  differentials,  the  Park  Report 


US  and  Governor-General  Edward 
Schreyer  stressing  their  importance  in 
an  increasingly  technological  society. 

“What  we  need  from  higher  educa- 
tion is  the  highest  quality  liberal  arts 
program  you  can  establish  and  offer,” 
said  Bell.  “The  only  way  to  cope  with 
accelerating  change  is  to  concentrate 
on  mastery  of  the  traditional  academic 
subjects.” 

Other  conference  sessions  looked  at 
academic  freedom,  relations  with 
Third  World  and  Eastern  bloc  coun- 
tries and  management  problems. 


on  scholarly  communications,  support 
for  learned  journals,  and  a CAGS- 
CAURA-AUCC  advisory  committee 
on  research. 

Panelists  will  include  Gordon 
MacNabb,  the  present  of  NSERC, 
W.E.  Taylor,  president  of  SSHRC, 
and  Pierre  Bois,  president  of  the 
Medical  Research  Council.  Guest 
speakers  will  be  Bette  Stephenson, 
minister  of  education  and  colleges  and 
universities,  President  David 
Strangway,  and  Fraser  Mustard, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Advanced  Research. 


C.W.  Jefferys  plaque  unveiled 

Artist  and  illustrator  C.W.  Jefferys  was  honoured  in  a ceremony  to  unveil  a plaque  erected  on 
Kings  College  Circle  near  the  Medical  Sciences  Building  Oct.  7.  Among  those  taking  part 
were  Jefferys’  grandson  Robert  Stacey  (at  podium)  and,  left  to  right,  University  Professor 
Maurice  Careless,  President  David  Strangway  and  MP  Dan  Heap.  Jefferys  is  well  known 
among  historians  for  his  painstakingly  researched  illustrations  in  the  three-volume  Picture 
Gallery  of  Canadian  History  published  between  1 942  and  1 945.  Several  of  his  paintings  are 
in  the  National  Gallery  in  Ottawa.  The  site  for  the  plaque  was  chosen  for  its  proximity  to  the 
original  School  of  Architecture  building  in  which  Jefferys  worked  for  more  than  20  years.  He 
taught  at  the  University  from  1911  to  1 939.  The  Historic  Sites  & Monuments  Board  of 
Canada  recommended  Jefferys  be  commemorated  with  the  plaque. 


CAGS  meeting  at  U of  T 
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ROBERT  LANSDALE 


Head  of  toxicology  centre  named 


He  is  currently  chairman  of  the  Tripar- 
tite Toxicology  Committee,  (US,  UK, 
Canada)  and  a member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Life  Science  Institute  Experts 
in  Pathology  and  Toxicology. 

He  is  past  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  on  Hazards 
Associated  with  Dioxin  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  In  the  past  half  dozen  years,  he 
has  been  active  on  25  major  national 
and  international  committees  and  task 
forces  related  to  health  or  food  safety. 
These  have  included  the  US  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Committee  on 
Toxicology,  the  WHO  Committee  on 
Criterion  Documents  on  the  Toxico- 
logy of  Environmental  Chemicals,  the 
WHO/FAO  Joint  Expert  Committee 
on  Food  Additives,  and  the  US  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  Cause  and 
Prevention  Scientific  Review 
Committee. 

Munro  is  a graduate  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity and  obtained  his  doctoral 
degree  in  toxicology  and  pharmac- 
ology from  Queen’s  University 

He  has  maintained  an  active  involve- 
ment in  research  along  with  his  admin 
istrative  duties  and  is  the  author  of 
more  than  60  scientific  papers. 


Recommended  dining 


MASA 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the 
scene  for  gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints. 
You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs— 


the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you 
choose.  Five  course  dinners  present  a selection  of  suki- 
yaki,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yoscnabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table 
and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed. 
The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert, 
and  tea.  AmEx,  Chg.x.  195  Richmond  Street  West. 
977-9519.  Noon-2: 30  5 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5 
p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed  Sunday.  ★ ★★★ 


Authentic  Japanese  Food 

JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 

459  Church  Street 
924-1303 

• Licensed 


dining  lounge 

Authentic 
Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


1 95  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of 
all  Downtown  Hotels) 
Phone  977-9519 


MICHI 

Bamboo  screens,  sliding  glass  panels  and  low  tables  pro- 
vide the  setting  for  the  gentle,  graceful  art  of  Japanese 
dining.  Complete  dinners  include  sukiyaki , the  sakura  din- 
ner which  has  teriyaki  for  the  main  course,  and  the  ushio 
nabe  fish  pot  dinner.  The  latter  is  a tour  de  force  served  in 


a big  iron  pot  which  is  kept  hot  at  your  table.  The  ingredi- 
ents are  boiled  shrimps,  lobster  tail,  crab  legs,  scallops, 
white  fish  and  fish  cake,  green  vegetables,  and  bonito 
stock.  Soup,  appetizer  and  dessert  are  included.  Vege- 
tarians will  like  the  shyo-jin-ryori  complete  dinner-a 
fascinating  melange  of  crisp  oriental  vegetables.  There  is 
accommodation  for  parties  of  four  or  more.  Licensed. 
AmEx,  Chgx.  459  Church  Street,  924-1  303.  Noon-2:30  5 
p.m.  to  II  p.m.  Mon.-Fri.  Sat.  5 p.m.  to  11  p.m.  Closed 
Sunday 


Ian  C.  Munro  of  Ottawa  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Canadian 
Centre  for  Toxicology.  The  new 
centre,  sponsored  jointly  by  govern- 
ments, industry  and  the  Universities 
of  Toronto  and  Guelph,  will  provide  a 
focus  for  research,  teaching  and 
testing  services  to  meet  the  emerging 
needs  in  this  field. 

Munro,  whose  headquarters  will  be 
in  Guelph,  will  begin  work  immediate- 
ly on  finalizing  building  plans  for 
facilities  to  be  built  on  both  the  Tor- 
onto and  Guelph  campuses.  Support 
from  both  the  federal  government  and 
province  of  Ontario  has  been  assured 
for  construction.  The  first  phase  of 
building,  at  both  locations,  is  expected 
to  be  completed  within  four  years.  It  is 
expected  that  the  two  levels  of  govern- 
ment will  provide  $20  million  towards 
the  costs  of  the  first  phase  while  in- 
dustry will  provide  an  additional  $3.5 
million. 

Munro  has  most  recently  been  direc- 
tor general,  Food  Directorate,  Health 
Protection  Branch,  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  activities  of  his  branch  related 
to  microbial  hazards,  nutritional 
sciences,  chemical  safety  and  other 
matters  relating  to  health  and  safety. 


U of  T women’s  association  meeting 


Scarborough’s  NUW  events 

Peter  Sweet  (left)  and  Grant  Hamilton  took  advantage  of  a display  at  the  Scarborough  Civic 
Centre  to  learn  about  U of  T’s  Scarborough  campus.  The  display,  which  featured  two  slide 
shows  and  works  by  fine  art  students,  was  mounted  for  National  Universities  Week.  In 
another  National  Universities  Week  event  put  on  by  the  college  at  the  Civic  Centre,  English 
professors  Allen  Thomas  and  Russell  Brown,  who  was  recently  made  coordinating  editor  of 
poetry  at  McClelland  & Stewart,  gave  brief  critiques  of  the  work  of  aspiring  poetry  and  fiction 
writers  at  a “blue  pencil’'  session  Oct.  4. 


All  faculty  wives/women  are  invited  to 
attend  the  first-of-term  U of  T 
Women’s  Association  (UTWA)  meet- 
ing at  the  President’s  Residence,  93 
Highland  Ave.,  on  Thursday,  Nov.  3 at 
1.30  p.m.  The  UTWA  is  a campus-wide 


organization  which  plays  a social  and 
service  role  within  the  University.  A 
warm  welcome  is  extended  to  new- 
comers. Pauline  McGibbon  will  speak 
to  the  meeting  about  the  1984  Toronto 
International  Festival.  The  group  will 
also  discuss  plans  for  a theatre  night 
Feb.  23. 


STAYING  IN 

TORONTO? 

Plan  to  live  at  the 

AVENUE 

PARK 

HOTEL 

138  Pears  Avenue 

(Avenue  Rd.  & Davenport) 

Enjoy  the  comfort  of  a furnished 
studio  apartment  with  your  private 
babony  for  half  the  price  of  a hotel 
room. 

Choose  from  $99/week 
or  $395/month 

CALL:  961  -2444 

Major  credit  cards  accepted 


September 

Historians,  Puritanism,  and  the 
English  Revolution:  The  Religious 
Factor  in  English  Politics  before 
and  after  the  Interregnum,  by 

Michael  G.  Finlayson  (University  of 
Toronto  Press;  219  pages;  $27.50). 
This  study  suggests  a way  of  ap- 
proaching 17th-century  English 
political  history  in  which  continuity, 
not  revolutionary  discontinuity,  is  the 
paradigm.  Finlayson  suggests  that 
Puritanism  has  been  too  widely  at- 
tributed to  contemporaries  and  pro- 
poses instead  that  anti-catholicism 
might  more  adequately  explain  suc- 
cessive political  crises  between  1621 
and  1641,  and  1666  and  1688,  and 
might  simultaneously  create  fewer 
anomalies. 
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Jazz  trumpeter  Miles  Davis  is  subject  of 
two-volume  study  by  linguistics  professor 


by  Pamela  Cornell 

As  a high  school  student  in  Stoney 
Creek,  Ont.,  Jack  Chambers  had 
no  enthusiasm  for  the  prevailing  pop 
stars  of  the  mid-50s.  He  was  scornful 
of  singers  like  Fabian  and  Frankie 
Avalon,  and  bored  with  what  he  calls 
“the  two-chord  simplistics”  of  Elvis 
Presley. 

Casting  about  for  something  more 
stimulating,  Chambers  began  to  listen 
to  jazz.  One  trumpeter  in  particular 
caught  his  attention  then  and  has  held 
it  ever  since.  As  a result,  the  legend- 
ary Miles  Davis  has  become  the  subject 
of  a two-volume  study  by  Chambers, 
now  a professor  in  U of  T’s  Depart- 
ment of  Linguistics. 

“Pm  a linguistics  scholar  by  profes- 
sion and  a jazz  musicologist  by  avoca- 
tion,” says  Chambers,  who  has  written 
reviews  for  The  Globe  & Mail  and  Coda 
magazine,  as  well  as  having  put 
together  jazz  features  for  the  CBC-AM 
program  This  Country  in  the  Morning. 

“I  had  always  bought  Miles  Davis 
records.  It  wasn’t  until  the  late  60s 
that  I started  gathering  articles  on 
him,  typically  fromagazines.  Most  of 
the  sources  are  ephemeral  because  jazz 
is  such  a neglected  art  form.” 

In  1972,  Chambers  started  organiz- 
ing his  cuttings  and,  eight  years  later, 
he  began  transferring  the  information 
to  file  cards  — ending  up  with  about 
1,500,  organized  chronologically.  Since 
the  spring  of  1980,  his  evenings,  week- 
ends and  summers  have  been  devoted 
to  the  Miles  Davis  project.  The  first 
volume,  Milestones  I,  is  being  brought 
out  by  the  U of  T Press  Oct.  29  and 
Chambers  has  just  completed  the 
manuscript  for  volume  II,  which  is 
scheduled  for  publication  next  fall. 

“This  summer,  I logged  12  to  16 
hours  a day.  As  Dorothy  Parker  said: 
‘Writing  a book  is  10  percent  inspira- 
tion and  90  percent  holding  your  ass  to 
the  chair  in  front  of  the  typewriter.’ 
I’ve  gone  grey  since  starting  this  thing 
and  my  wife  is  exasperated  because  we 
haven’t  had  a vacation  in  almost  four 
years.” 

In  Milestones,  Chambers  merges 
biography  with  critical  analysis  of 
Davis’s  music. 

“I  thought  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  kind  of  guidebook  because  his 
music  has  gone  through  so  many 
changes;  Miles  has  been  a pacesetter 
since  1945.  There  are  so  many  aspects 
of  jazz  — of  its  serious  side,  as  a con- 
cert music  — that  cry  out  to  be  docu- 


mented and  put  into  perspective  while 
there  are  still  people  around  who  have 
been  involved.” 

Chambers  has  more  than  300  hours 
of  Davis  recordings,  at  least  20  hours 
of  which  are  unauthorized  tapings 
made  at  concerts.  He  considers  collect- 
ing concert  tapes  to  be  ethical  pro- 
vided the  purpose  is  scholarly  and 
there  is  some  control  over  how  the 
material  is  distributed. 

“Jazz  is  a performers’  medium; 
without  recordings  of  individual  per- 
formances, there  would  be  nothing 
left,  because  there  is  no  written  record 
of  what  was  played.” 

While  Davis’s  musical  innovations 
provoked  controversy,  his  moods, 
clothes,  cars,  addictions  and  sex  life 
made  him  the  focus  of  endless  rumour 
and  speculation.  A reluctant  inter- 
viewee, he  has  nonetheless  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  articles,  and 
Chambers  had  no  trouble  finding  “will- 
ing witnesses”  — largely  among  jazz 
musicians  in  New  York  and  Toronto. 
Chambers  himself  has  never  been 
closer  than  within  a few  yards  of  the 
trumpeter,  when  he  was  surrounded 
by  his  entourage  after  a concert.  The 
professor  has  written  to  the  musician’s 
agent  to  tell  him  about  the  book,  but 
Davis  has  shown  no  interest. 

“I’d  be  disappointed  if  he  did,”  says 
Chambers,  “because  it  would  be  so  out 
of  character.” 

Miles  Davis  began  his  career  in  the 
1940s,  as  a teenaged  bebop  prodigy. 
After  apprenticing  with  Charlie 
Parker,  Dizzy  Gillespie  and  Thelonius 
Monk,  he  embarked  on  the  musical  ex- 
periments that  established  “cool”  jazz. 
An  addiction  to  heroin  robbed  him  of 
his  stature  but  — after  curing  himself 
in  1954  by  going  “cold  turkey”  in  a 
locked  room  for  12  days  — he  returned 
to  prominence  by  leading  the  “neo- 
bop” reaction  to  cool  jazz.  He  formed  a 
notable  quintet  with  John  Coltrane 
and  an  impressive  sextet  with  Col- 
trane, Cannonball  Adderley  and  Bill 
Evans.  By  1960,  the  point  at  which 
Milestones  I ends,  Davis  had  reached  a 
pinnacle  of  critical  and  popular  acclaim 
in  the  jazz  world. 

Professional  success  and  an  exten- 
sive investment  portfolio  combined  to 
make  Miles  Davis  a millionaire  by  the 
late  50s.  He  flaunted  his  wealth  by 
escorting  glamorous  women  and  driv- 
ing powerful  Italian  sports  cars.  His 
clothes  got  him  featured  repeatedly  in 
Gentleman’s  Quarterly  but  his  was  no 


Eddie  Randle’s  Blue  Devils  at  the  Rhumboogie  Club,  St.  Louis,  1 943;  Miles  Davis  age  1 7,  in 
the  far  right  of  the  back  row  (Courtesy  Frank  Driggs  collection). 


Davis  recording  Porgy  and  Bess  (Don  Hunstein,  Columbia  Records,  courtesy  of  Down  Beat). 


tale  of  rags  to  riches. 

The  son  of  a dental  surgeon,  he 
spent  his  childhood  in  an  upper-middle- 
class  neighbourhood  in  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois.  That  locked  room  of  his  “cold 
turkey”  experience  was  on  his  father’s 
200-acre  pork  farm  near  Millstead,  111. 
The  Davis  family  even  had  servants. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  of 
“Uncle  Tom”  in  Miles  Davis’s  de- 
meanour. Over  and  over  again,  he 
defied  the  social  mores  of  his  time  by 
standing  up  to  racial  discrimination. 

“Occasionally,  he  overdid  it,  coming 
out  as  a racist  in  his  own  right,”  says 
Chambers.  “For  example,  he  once  said 
that  all  white  sax  players  sounded  the 
same.  That’s  absolute  nonsense  and  he 
knows  it.  He’s  had  integrated  bands 
since  1948.” 

Davis  was  just  16  when  he  married 
his  first  wife.  She  is  the  mother  of  his 
three  children  — a daughter  and  two 
sons.  His  second  wife  was  Frances 
Taylor,  a professional  dancer 
Chambers  describes  as  “stunningly 
beautiful”.  They  were  married  in  1958 
and  divorced  eight  years  later.  Little 
more  than  a year  after  his  marriage,  in 
1969,  to  songwriter  Betty  Mabry,  she 
had  an  affair  with  rock  singer  Jimi 
Hendrix.  Affronted,  Davis  left  her,  „ 
though  his  own  reputation  for  phil- 
andering was  legendary.  In  1981, 

Davis  married  actress  Cicely  Tyson. 
Their  wedding  took  place  at  the 
Massachusetts  home  of  comedian  Bill 
Cosby,  and  among  the  guests  was 
Andrew  Young,  former  American 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

Davis  credits  Tyson  with  helping 
restore  the  use  of  his  right  hand  by 
taking  him  to  an  acupuncturist,  after  a 
stroke  in  1982  had  left  the  hand  “look- 
ing like  a bunch  of  grapes”.  The  stroke 
was  only  one  of  the  many  health  prob- 
lems that  have  beset  Davis,  virtually 
since  his  birth  in  1926.  A victim  of  the 
hereditary  disease  sickle-cell  anaemia, 
he  has  suffered  the  deterioration  of 
joints  and  organs  that  results  from 
oxygen-deprivation  because  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  — being  sickle-shaped 
— don’t  circulate  properly.  He  has  had 
several  operations  on  his  hips  and 
works  out  regularly  to  maintain  mobil- 
ity in  his  legs.  He  has  also  suffered 
from  gallstones  and  a perforated  ulcer. 

Within  a week  of  leaving  hospital 
after  having  had  nodes  on  his  larynx 
surgically  removed  in  1956,  he  got  into 
a heated  argument  with  a booking 
agent  and  permanently  reduced  his 
voice  to  a grating  whisper.  That,  along 
with  his  tendency  to  swear  a lot,  has 
tended  to  keep  him  off  talk  shows.  In 
any  case,  for  most  of  his  career,  he 


Milestones  i 


shunned  interviews.  Only  since  coming 
out  of  a six-year  “retirement”  in  1981, 
has  he  been  more  extroverted  and 
more  responsive  to  interviewers.  Ap- 
parently, he  spent  most  of  that  six 
years  sitting,  alone,  in  a darkened 
room  in  his  West  77th  Street  brown- 
stone,  which  overlooks  the  Hudson 
River. 

When  Davis  came  out  of  retirement, 
July  5,  1981,  in  New  York  City,  it 
made  the  front  page  of  Le  Monde,  in 
Paris. 

“Over  there,  he’s  big  news,”  says 
Chambers.  “He  can  do  no  wrong. 

Even  the  album  I consider  to  be  his 
worst  — The  Man  with  the  Horn  — 
sold  out  completely  in  France.” 

Chambers  sees  the  prime  markets 
for  Milestones  being  in  northern  Eur- 
ope, Japan  and,  of  course,  the  United 
States.  Originally  he’d  intended  to 
place  the  two-volume  work  with  an 
American  publisher,  because  a third  of 
the  market  was  in  that  country.  Then 
he  met  U of  T Press  director  Harald 
Bohne  and  found  him  to  be  a 
knowledgeable  jazz  fan.  When  the 
Press  promised  to  find  foreign  pub- 
lishers to  ensure  distribution  in  other 
countries,  Chambers  signed  on  the 
dotted  line. 

“As  the  20th  century  draws  to  its 
close,”  he  says,  “I  think  Miles  Davis 
will  be  recognized,  not  just  as  a jazz 
musician  who  succeeded  in  making  a 
good  living,  but  as  one  of  the  great 
creative  geniuses  of  our  time.” 
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Cheers! 


In  Memoriam 


Dr.  Kenneth  William  Gordon 
Brown,  Department  of 
Medicine,  Sept.  25, 

Dr.  Brown  was  born  in 
Toronto  in  1923.  He 
graduated  in  medicine  from 
the  University  in  1948, 
subsequently  joining  the 
staff  of  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital  and  becoming 
associate  professor  of 
medicine  at  U of  T. 

In  1949  Brown  began 
research  with  Dr.  Robert  L. 
MacMillan  on  the  effect  of 
anticoagulant  drugs  on  heart 
patients.  After  studying 
patients  with  acute  myocar- 
dial infarctions,  they  observ- 
ed that  the  most  dangerous 
time  of  a heart  patient’s  life 
was  in  the  days  and  weeks 
immediately  following  a 


Professor  Clarence  Edward 
(Clare)  Hopen,  Department 
of  Anthropology  and  Division 
of  Social  Sciences,  Scar- 
borough College,  Sept.  28. 

Born  in  1923  in  Saskatch- 
ewan, Hopen  served  as  a 
fighter  pilot  in  the  RCAF 
during  the  second  world  war. 
He  received  his  BA  in  1948 
from  the  University  of 
British  Columbia.  He  went 
on  to  graduate  studies  at  the 
African  Studies  Institute, 
University  of  London,  and 
received  his  MA  in  1960  from 
Columbia  University.  After 
teaching  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle  and  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick, 
Hopen  joined  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  1966  as  assis- 
tant professor  of  anthrop- 
ology at  the  Scarborough 
campus. 

Several  years  of  intensive 


heart  attack.  In  response, 
Brown  and  MacMillan  in 
1962  developed  a post- 
coronary care  unit  at  Toron- 
to General  Hospital,  the  first 
such  unit  in  the  world.  Cor- 
onary care  units  are  now 
common  in  hospitals 
throughout  the  world  and 
these  monitoring  and  care 
units  Brown  and  MacMillan 
pioneered  have  been  credited 
with  saving  countless 
thousands  of  lives.  The  new 
coronary  care  unit  at  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital 
has  been  named  the  Brown- 
MacMillan  Coronary  Unit  in 
honour  of  their  achievement. 

Brown  had  been  director  of 
electrocardiography  at  TGH 
and  was  one  of  Canada’s 
leading  interpreters  of 


field  work,  living  with  a 
nomadic  society  in  what  is 
now  Nigeria,  led  to  the 
publication  of  his  seminal 
monograph,  The  Pastoral 
Fulbe  Family  in  Gwandu 
(Oxford  University  Press). 
For  two  years  following  he 
was  consultant  to  the  then 
United  Nations  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  Tanganyika.  In  the 
mid-1960s  he  embarked  on 
research  and  consultation  for 
the  Central  Mortgage  & 
Housing  Corporation  on 
slums  and  urban  renewal, 
returning  to  the  United 
Nations  as  consultant  on 
poverty  and  housing  in  1967. 
He  was  also  consultant  to  the 
World  Bank  on  the  Nigerian 
Livestock  Development 
Program. 

During  the  middle  and  late 
1960s  Hopen  returned  to 
Nigeria  to  film  both  the 


electrocardiograms.  He  was 
the  author  of  42  scientific 
publications.  Four  years  ago, 
after  giving  up  active  prac- 
tice as  a cardiologist,  he 
became  medical  director  for 
the  Constellation  Assurance 
Co.  and  associate  director  for 
the  Gerling  Global  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

Dr.  Brown  was  a fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Canada,  the 
American  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Cardiology.  He  had 
served  as  governor  for 
Eastern  Canada  with  the 
American  College  of  Car- 
diology and  chairman  of  the 
cardiology  section  of  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association. 


Fulani  and  Hausa  groups  and 
later  produced  two  films, 
Soro  (1969)  and  The  Market’s 
Edge  (1970),  which  have  been 
viewed  around  the  world  and 
were  acquired  by  the 
Nigerian  government  for 
distribution  in  its  embassies 
and  for  national  television. 

Professor  Hopen  had 
served  as  chairman  of  the 
general  policy  committee  and 
college  council  at  Scar- 
borough. He  was  a member 
of  the  American  Anthrop- 
ological Society  and  the 
Royal  Anthropological 
Institute.  He  was  also  active 
in  the  African  Studies 
Association,  the  Inter- 
national African  Institute 
and  was  a charter  member  of 
the  Committee  on  African 
Studies  in  Canada. 


President  David  Strangway  was  on  hand  Oct.  4 to  help  SAC  celebrate  the  opening  — timed 
for  National  Universities  Week  — of  the  Sidney  Smith  Addition  Pub,  the  first  permanent 
campus  pub  for  undergraduate  students  on  the  St.  George  campus.  The  official  ribbon- 
cutting opening  of  the  addition  took  place  a week  later,  with  Governing  Council  chairman 
John  Whitten,  Vice-President  — Business  Affairs  Alex  Pathy,  and  SAC  president  Mark 
Hammond  doing  the  honours. 


Appointments 


Assistant  director,  guidance  centre 


Lewis  Miller  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant director  of  the  Guidance  Centre, 
effective  Oct.  1,  1983.  Miller  was  with 
the  Ontario  Educational  Communica- 
tions Authority  for  1 1 years  before 
which  he  was  at  Scarborough  College 
for  six  years  as  an  associate  professor 
of  philosophy  and  assistant  to  the 
dean.  Most  recently  he  has  been  a con- 
sultant in  education  and  communica- 
tions. 


The  Guidance  Centre  publishes  and 
distributes  educational  and  testing 
material.  Its  annual  sales  in  1982-83 
totalled  approximately  $2  million. 
Miller  will  initially  be  liaising  with 
schools  and  school  boards  within  the 
Ontario  educational  system.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  he  will  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  director  when  the  current 
director,  Jim  Totton,  retires  in  June 
1984. 


Recent  academic  appointments 


The  following  appointments 
were  confirmed  at  the 
Sept.  22  meeting  of  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee: 

Faculty  of  Nursing 
Professor  P.E.  Jones,  dean, 
from  July  1,  1984  to  June  30, 
1985  (one-year  extension) 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
Professor  R.M.  Baxter, 
dean,  from  July  1, 1984  to 
June  30,  1985  (one-year 
extension) 

Faculty  of  Forestry 
Professor  Martin  Hubbes, 
associate  dean,  from  July  1, 
1983  to  June  30,  1984  (one- 
year  extension) 

Institute  of  Medical  Science 
Dr.  Aubie  Angel,  director, 
also  assumes  directorship  of 
Clinical  Science  Division, 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  from 
July  1,  1983  to  June  30,  1988 


School  of  Physical  & Health 
Education 

Professor  R.J.  Shephard, 
director,  from  July  1,  1984  to 
June  30,  1985  (one-year 
extension) 

School  of  Continuing  Studies 
J.H.  Sword,  acting  director, 
from  Sept.  22, 1983  to  May 
31, 1984  or  until  a new  direc- 
tor is  appointed. 

University  of  Toronto 
Schools 

W.G.J.  Warden,  principal 
and  senior  tutor,  from  Aug. 

T,  1983  to  June  30,  1988 

Department  of  Architecture 
Professor  George  Baird, 
acting  chairman,  from  July  1, 
1983  to  June  30,  1985 


Graduate  Department  of 
Speech  Pathology 
Professor  Margaret 
Stoicheff,  acting  chairman, 
from  July  1,  1983  to  Dec.  31, 
1983 

Department  of  Fine  Art 
Professors  Kim  Andrews  and 
Thomas  Martone,  associate 
professor  with  tenure,  from 
July  1, 1983 

Faculty  of  Dentistry 
Professor  J.L.  Leake, 
associate  professor  with 
tenure,  from  July  1,  1983 

Department  of  Pharmacology 
Professor  Dezso  Kadar,  pro- 
fessor, from  July  1,  1983 

Scarborough  College 
Division  of  Humanities 
Professor  R.P.  Thompson, 
associate  professor  with 
tenure,  from  July  1,  1983 


Professor  Peter  H.  Brieger, 
Department  of  Fine  Art, 

Oct.  17. 

Born  in  Breslau,  Germany 
in  1898,  Prof.  Brieger  . 
graduated  with  a DPhil  in 
1924  from  the  University  of 
Breslau  where  he  later 
became  a lecturer.  He  left 
Germany  when  Hitler  came 
to  power  and  taught  at  the 
Courtauld  Institute  of  Art  at 
the  University  of  London 
before  coming  to  Canada  in 
1936  to  join  the  U of  T 
Department  of  Fine  Art. 
During  World  War  II  he 
worked  part-time  for  Can- 


adian intelligence  decoding 
German  messages. 

Brieger  headed  the  fine  art 
department  for  17  years. 

One  of  Canada’s  most  re- 
spected art  historians,  his 
specialty  was  the  13th  cen- 
tury. He  had  been  a visiting 
member  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
at  Princeton  in  1960  and 
1964-65.  He  retired  from  the 
University  in  1969. 

Prof.  Brieger  was  author 
or  co-author  of  several  books, 
including  English  Art, 
1216-1307  (a  volume  of  the 
Oxford  History  of  English 


Art);  a high  school  text,  Art 
and  Man ; The  Trinity 
Apocalypse;  and  The  Illustra- 
tion of  Dante ’s  Divine  Com- 
edy in  the  Middle  Ages.  He 
also  wrote  .an  introduction 
for  a major  National  Gallery 
exhibition,  Art  and  the 
Courts.  Most  recently  he  was 
involved  in  the  preparation 
of  a corpus  of  illuminated 
Bibles  of  the  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  periods  in 
England  and  France. 

He  was  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  and 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
London  (England). 


Memorial  fund  for  Esplin 


A fund  has  been  established  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  Library  in 
memory  of  David  G.  Esplin,  associate 
librarian  for  book  selection,  who  died 
on  July  10, 1983. 

Donations  may  be  made  to:  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Library/David  G. 


Esplin  Memorial  Fund  and  sent  do 
Mavis  Davison,  Library  Administra- 
tion Office,  University  of  Toronto 
Library.  Please  indicate  if  you  wish  a 
tax  receipt. 


If  you  core 


for  your  home,  your  family,  your  business.  Statistics  prove  that  homes 
having  a security  system  have  significantly  fewer  break-ins. 

Expensive?  With  today’s  technology  you  will  be  surprised  at  how 
“inexpensive”  a security  and  fire  protection  system  can  be. 

Ask  about  our  free  installation  leasing  (only  available  for  24  hr.  monitored 


systems). 


Canada  alarms 

1 6 Florens  Avenue,  Scarborough  755-7600 
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Gov’t  attitudes  will  have  enormous  influence 
on  universities  in  next  decade,  symposium  told 


Changes  will  come  about  in  Ontario’s 
university  system  as  a result  of  a 
creative  tension  Ben  Wilson,  assistant 
deputy  minister  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, told  a symposium  held  at  Hart 
House  Oct.  7 under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  Relations  Alliance  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  (GRAUT). 

Governments  are  putting  pressure 
on  universities  to  alter  their  role  to 
accommodate  public  expectations  of 
the  right  to  upward  mobility  through 
education,  Wilson  said.  As  well,  they 
are  looking  for  high  visibility  in  fund- 
ing parts  of  the  educational  system 
that  meet  the  short-term  requirements 
of  the  labour  market.  “My  greatest 
concern  is  that  the  position  of  the  two 
orders  of  government  will  leave  the 
core  inadequately  funded,”  he  said. 

Ed  Monahan,  executive  director  of 
the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities, 
told  the  meeting,  whose  theme  was 
universities  over  the  next  decade,  that 
the  government  will  have  to  distin- 
guish the  roles  of  the  province’s 
research-based  institutions  if  they  will 
not  do  it  for  themselves. 

Wilson  said  pressure  on  research  ac- 
tivities to  keep  up  with  technology  will 
change  the  emphasis  at  universities 
from  the  transmission  of  knowledge, 
where  it  has  been  for  the  last  20  years, 
to  discovery  and  application.  There 
will  be  increased  dependence  on 
teachers  to  make  the  discoveries  and 
on  funders  to  provide  for  the  applica- 
tion, he  predicted. 

“The  significance  of  government 
attitudes  for  our  research  financing  is 
enormous,  and  we  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  that,”  David  Nowlan,  vice- 
president  (research  and  planning), 
said.  Because  government  officers 
want  quick  results,  research  into  areas 
that  are  deemed  strategically  impor- 
tant is  more  likely  to  attract  govern- 


ment funds  than  other  research. 
Though  he  sees  nothing  wrong  with 
strategically  directed  research  as  long 
as  it  does  not  impede  other  efforts, 
Nowlan  believes  that  political  direction 
is  harming  university  research. 
Funding  a good  regional  distribution 
of  scholars  in  a variety  of  disciplines 
may  ensure  votes  of  gratitude,  but  it 
doesn’t  necessarily  advance 
knowledge,  he  observed.  Nor  does  the 
popular  trend  to  cross-disciplinary  and 
multi-disiplinary  centres,  which  put 
out  ideas  but  do  not  sift  them.  Univer- 
sity researchers  are  increasingly 
hampered  by  pressures  to  commer- 
cialize the  results,  he  added,  with  the 
worst  offender  in  demands  for  pro- 
prietary benefits  being  government. 

Nowlan  stressed  the  need  for  re- 
searchers to  be  able  to  follow  unex- 
pected ideas  and  to  structure  them- 
selves. One  of  the  prime  purposes  of  a 
university,  he  said,  is  to  provide  an  en- 
vironment for  testing  and  evaluating 
ideas,  since  not  all  are  worth  pursuing. 

He  disputed  the  notion  that  tenure 
for  professors  is  necessary  to  provide 
academic  freedom.  “Do  we  really 
believe  the  issue  is  political  freedom? 
Would  a career  really  be  in  jeopardy  if 
someone  disagreed  with  the  prevailing 
opinion?  Surely  we  have  a number  of 
social  and  institutional  structures  to 
handle  that.”  He  suggested  that  a 
better  rationale  for  tenure  would  be 
the  attraction  that  security  offered  top 
scholars  who  might  not  otherwise  con- 
sider academic  careers. 

Professor  Cecil  Yip,  president  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Faculty 
Association  (UTFA),  spoke  up  from 
the  audience  to  disagree.  “If  an 
astronomer  said  the  world  was  flat, 
he’d  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  job,” 
said  Yip. 

Professor  Arthur  Kruger,  former 


dean  of  the  F acuity  of  Arts  & Science, 
said  labour  market  forecasts  are  in- 
fluencing students  to  enrol  in  pro- 
grams for  which  they  are  not  suited. 
Even  if  the  forecasts  prove  correct  — 
and  many  don’t,  he  warned  — someone 
who  did  very  well  in  history  is  of  more 
use  to  industry  than  the  same  person 
who  crawled  painfully  through  com- 
merce, he  observed. 

Kruger,  an  economist,  said  it  is  futile 
to  try  to  decide  what  areas  of  study 
and  research  are  “relevant”,  since 
what  seems  irrelevant  one  day  may 
become  highly  relevant  the  next. 
“What  is  relevant  is  a learning 
environment  that  teaches  people  to 
analyze  ideas.” 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  person- 
nel officers  from  business  and  industry 
might  become  a little  more  adven- 
turous and  hire  arts  graduates  with 
“irrelevant”  backgrounds.  “If  arts 
students  got  jobs  and  other  students 
saw  this,  maybe  they’d  redistribute 
themselves.” 

Sponsors  of  the  symposium  through 
GRAUT  were  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Staff  Association, 
the  Students’  Administrative  Council, 
the  Association  of  Part-time  Under- 
graduate Students,  the  University  of 
Toronto  Alumni  Association  and  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Educational 
Workers. 


Peru  forestry 
program  developed 
by  U of  T dean 


Fifteen  Peruvian  students  have  just 
embarked  on  a forestry  science  pro- 
gram being  established  in  Lima  by  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Based  at  the 
National  Agrarian  University  (UNA), 
the  two-year  program  will  lead  to  a 
master’s  degree  and  is  designed  to  en- 
courage graduate  students  to  stay  in 
Peru  and  work  on  developing  that 
country’s  forest  industry. 

“This  is  a landmark  in  ‘self-help’ 
higher  education,”  says  Vidar  J. 
Nordin,  dean  of  U of  T’s  Faculty  of 
Forestry  and  executive  director  of  the 
UNA  project,  which  has  been  devised 
as  a five-year  bilateral  arrangement 
between  the  governments  of  Canada 
and  Peru.  Funding  has  come  from  the 
Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  (CIDA),  in  the  form  of  a 
$2  million  contract  to  U of  T. 

Dean  Nordin  is  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating the  training  in  Canada  of 
seven  staff  from  UNA,  as  well  as  for 
assigning  five  Canadian  professors  to 
spend  at  least  two  years  each  in  Peru 
helping  develop  the  new  program. 
There  are  currently  six  Peruvian 
students  pursuing  master’s  degrees  in 
forestry  at  Canadian  schools. 

Nordin’s  involvement  with  Peruvian 
forestry  education  dates  back  to  1974 
when  he  undertook  a study  of  educa- 
tional and  research  needs  related  to 
Peru’s  forest  industry.  Among  the 
major  recommendations  of  his  study 
was  the  establishment  of  a master’s 
program  in  forestry.  Forestry  pro- 
fessor J.C.  Nautiyal  worked  with 
Nordin  on  a preliminary  assessment  of 
the  current  five-year  project. 

Peggy  Falkenheim,  coordinator  of 
U of  T’s  Office  of  International  Co- 
operation, provided  assistance  in 
drawing  up  the  contract  document. 


Notebook 


W.D.  Foulds,  who  retired  in  June  as 
secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science,  was  the  guest  of  honour  at  a 
members’  reception  at  the  Faculty 
Club  Sept.  28.  Because  he’d  been 
secretary  of  the  club  for  25  years, 
guiding  it  from  Hart  House  to  its 
quarters  on  Willcocks  Street  in 
1959,  he’d  been  asked  to  sit  for  a 
. portrait,  which  was  unveiled  at  the 
reception.  What  he  didn’t  know  was 
that  the  portrait  is  to  hang  in  the 
small  dining  room  of  the  club,  which 
has  been  renamed  the  W.D.  Foulds 
room. 


This  spring  French  professor 
Graham  Falconer  identified  more 
than  38  species  of  birds  seen  from 
the  UC  grounds  and  believes  it 
should  be  possible  to  make  that  50, 
we  read  in  the  UC  newsletter.  Here 
is  Falconer’s  list:  Canada  Goose, 
Mallard,  Turkey  Vulture,  Kestrel 
(formerly  sparrow-hawk),  Kildeer, 
Ringed-bill  Gull,  Domestic  Pigeon, 
Mourning  Dove,  Common  Night- 
hawk,  Chimney  Swift,  Yellow- 
Shafted  Flicker,  Sapsucker,  Great- 
crested  Flycatcher,  Barn  Swallow, 
Tree  Swallow,  Blue  Jay,  Crow, 
Black-capped  Chickadee,  Brown 
Creeper,  Winter  Wren,  Brown 


Thrasher,  Robin,  Wood  Thrush,  Her- 
mit Thrush,  Ruby-Crowned  Kinglet, 
Starling,  Northern  Waterthrush, 
House  Sparrow,  Red-winged  Black- 
bird, Common  Grackle,  Cowbird, 
Baltimore  Oriole,  Cardinal, 
Goldfinch,  Song-Sparrow,  White- 
throated  Sparrow,  Slate-coloured 
Junco,  Scarlet  Tanager. 


F ruit  stands  have  been  cropping  up 
on  campus  this  fall.  One  vendor  at 
the  corner  of  Willcocks  and  Huron 
Streets  could  be  heard  hawking  her 
goods:  “Fruit  has  vitamin  C!  Build 
up  your  immune  systems!”  Only  at 
the  University. 


Governing  Council,  take  note.  As 
reported  in  the  Oct.  17  New  Yorker, 
under  the  heading  “Life  in  Toron- 
to”, an  excerpt  from  the  minutes  of 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Education: 
“Trustee  Moll,  seconded  by  Trustee 
Nelson,  moved  that  this  Board  go  on 
record  as  opposing  vice,  evil,  in- 
justice, inequality  and  bad  taste,  in 
whatever  form  it  takes,  wherever  it 
is,  and  that  this  motion,  from  time  to 
time,  be  forwarded  to  all  appropriate 
persons  or  bodies.” 


Pub  - Restaurant 

Specializing  in 
juicy  burgers  and 
delicious  daily  specials 

Located  close  to  campus  at 
150  H arbor  d Street 
Between  Spadina  & 
Brunswick 

927-1114 

• Groups  welcome  • 
Happy  Hour  3p.m. -7 p.m. 


And 

& 

And 

& 

And 

Open  7 days  a week 

1080  Bathurst  St. 
537-0413 

Now  in  Stock 
From  $4.50 
Whimsey-On-Why 
The  Porcelain  Village 

By  Wade  of  England 

* * * 

We  Are  The  Source 
For  Nifties 
For  Christmas 
Gifties 


How  can  your 
child  benefit 
from  attending 
Bloor  Village  Private 
High  School ? 

Here  ore  some  advantages: 

• Fine  Arts  & Music  are  our  specialty. 

• Class  sizes  are  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  eighteen  students. 

e Highly  qualified,  experienced 
teachers  are  actively  involved  in 
providing  an  extensive  extra- 
curricular program. 

• Individual  student  needs  receive  the 
personal  attention  of  the  Principal. 

Applications  now  being  accepted 
for  fall  and  winter  semesters. 

Bloor  Village  Private 
High  School 

Co-educational,  semestered, 
University  Oriented 

# 1 Riverview  Gardens,  Toronto 
766-7602 

Principal:  Dr.  B.R.  Lawrie, 

B A . B Ed  M A Ph  D. 
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Events 


Lectures 

The  Urdu  Ghazal  as  a 
Musical  Genre. 

Monday,  October  2U 
Prof.  Brian  Silver,  Duke  Uni- 
versity. Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  3 p.m. 
(South  Asian  Studies) 


Nuclear  Disarmament  — A 
Crucial  Issue  for  the  Sur- 
vival of  Mankind. 

Monday,  October  21+ 
Ambassador  Alfonso  Garcia 
Robles,  permanent  represen- 
tative of  Mexico  to  Disarma- 
ment Committee  of  United 
Nations,  Geneva,  and  co- 
recipient of  1982  Nobel 
Peace  Prize;  University  Col- 
lege Lectures  in  Peace 
Studies.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 


The  Future  of  Teaching. 

Monday,  October  21+ 

Prof.  Philip  W.  Jackson,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  R.W.B. 
Jackson  lecture.  Auditorium, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education.  8 p.m. 


Basal  Ganglia:  What  Can 
Intracellular  Labelling  and 
Immunocytochemistry  Tell 
Us? 

Tuesday,  October  25 
Prof.  Steve  Kitai,  University 
of  Tennessee;  neuroscience 
lecture  series  1983-84.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

5 p.m. 

(Anatomy) 


Gairdner  Foundation 
Lectures. 

Lectures  by  winners  of  1983 
Gairdner  Foundation  Inter- 
national Awards  presented 
for  contributions  in  the  field 
of  medical  science.  All  lec- 
tures for  members  of  the 
medical  professions  and 
senior  students  will  be  given 
in  the  auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building. 

Thursday,  October  27 

Somatic  generation  of  anti- 
body genes. 

Prof.  Susumu  Tonegawa, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  12.10  p.m. 

Carcinogens  and  anti- 
carcinogens. 

Prof.  Bruce  N.  Ames,  Uni- 
versity of  California, 
Berkeley.  12.40  p.m. 


Pulmonary  surface-active 
material  in  health  and 
disease. 

Dr.  John  A.  Clements,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  San 
Francisco.  1.10  p.m. 

Friday,  October  28 

Mechanism  of  action  of 
parathyroid  hormone  — 
clinical  applications. 

Dr.  Gerald  A.  Aurbach, 
National  Institutes  of  ■ 
Health.  12  noon. 

The  death  of  a virus. 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Henderson, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

12.30  p.m. 

An  appreciation  of  the 
scientific  achievements  of 
Richard  K.  Gershon. 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Golub,  Pur- 
due University.  1 p.m. 


The  Use  of  Depot 
Neuroleptics. 

Thursday,  October  27 
Dr.  Frank  J.  Ayd,  Jr.,  Inter- 
national Drug  Therapy 
Newsletter.  Auditorium, 
Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry.  12  noon. 
(Psychiatry) 


Liberty  of  Spirit  and  the 
Spirit  of  Liberty  in 
Medieval  Monastic  Life  and 
Thought. 

Thursday,  October  27 
Prof.  Giles  Constable,  Dum- 
barton Oaks;  Bertie  Wilkin- 
son memorial  lecture  1983. 
Common  Room,  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies.  4.10  p.m. 

(Medieval  Studies) 


Fiji  above  and  below  the 
Water:  The  Story  of  a Cana- 
dian Marine  Sciences 
Expedition. 

Saturday,  October  29 
Alan  R.  Emery,  National 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences; 
Royal  Canadian  Institute  lec- 
ture. Convocation  Hall. 

Doors  open  7.30  p.m.,  organ 
recital  7.45  p.m.,  lecture 
8.15  p.m. 


In  Search  of  Joshua  and 
Solomon. 

Sunday,  October  30 

Masada. 

Monday,  October  31 
Prof.  Yigal  Yadin,  Hebrew 
University;  Joseph  and 
Gertie  Schwartz  memorial 
lectures.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 
8 p.m. 


Excitatory  Neurotoxins: 
Implications  in  Psychiatry. 

Tuesday,  November  1 
Dr.  John  W.  Olney, 
Washington  University,  St. 
Louis.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  12  noon. 
(Psychiatry) 


Excitatory  Neurotoxins: 
Applications  in  Neuro- 
science Research. 

Tuesday,  November  1 
Dr.  John  Olney,  Washington 
University;  neuroscience  lec- 
ture series  1983-84.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

5 p.m. 

(Psychiatry  and  Narcolepsy 
Association) 


Depression  and  Suicide  in 
Professional  Women. 

Wednesday,  November  2 
Dr.  Paula  Clayton,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 
Auditorium,  Nurses’ 
Residence,  Toronto  General 
Hospital.  12  noon. 
(Psychiatry) 


Ancient  Moab. 

Wednesday,  November  2 
Prof.  J.  Maxwell  Miller, 
Emery  University.  323  Text- 
book Store,  280  Huron  St. 

3.30  p.m. 

(Near  Eastern  Studies,  Zion 
Research  Foundation  and 
American  Schools  of  Oriental 
Research) 


Reflections  of  a Woman 
Scientist. 

Thursday,  November  3 
Prof.  Ruth  Hubbard,  Har- 
vard University.  Library, 
New  College,  20  Willcocks 
St.  12  noon. 

(New  College) 


Colloquium 

Making  Photons  Do 
Electrochemistry. 

Friday,  October  28 
Prof.  M.J.  Dignam,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  158  Lash 
Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30  p.m. 


Robert  M.  Solow 

Professor  of  Economics,  M.l.T. 


"Keynesian  Economics,  Deficit  Finance, 
and  the  Current  Debate" 


Friday,  November  4 
3:30  p.m. 

Room  S309 


Governing 
Council  & 
Committees. 

Planning  & Resources 
Committee. 

Monday,  October  21+ 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


Curriculum  & Standards 
Subcommittee. 

Wednesday,  October  26 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe 
Hall.  4 p.m. 


An  exhibition,  Ukrainian  Refugees  after  World  War  II,  is 
being  held  at  the  Robarts  Library  to  coincide  with  The  D.P. 
Experience  conference,  Nov.  3-6.  For  details,  see  Events 
Open  to  the  Public  and  story  on  page  9. 


Seminars 

Six  Months’  Research  in 
Soviet  Ukraine:  A Report. 

Monday,  October  21+ 

Prof.  John-Paul  Himka,  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta.  St. 
Vladimir  Institute,  620 
Spadina  Ave.  7.30  p.m. 
(Journal  of  Ukrainian 
Studies) 


Gairdner  Foundation 
Seminars. 

Wednesday,  October  26 

The  Role  of  Surfactant  in 
Pulmonary  Disease. 

Dr.  John  A.  Clements,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  San 
Francisco.  Main  auditorium, 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

9 a.m. 

Surfactant  Turnover  and 
Functional  Heterogeneity. 

Dr.  John  A.  Clements,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  San 
Francisco.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  October  27 

Recurrent  Problems  in 
Hyperparathyroidism . 

Dr.  Gerald  D.  Aurbach, 
National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Main  lecture  theatre, 
Toronto  General  Hospital. 

9 a.m. 

Strategies  in  the  Eradica- 
tion of  Smallpox. 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Henderson, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Room  1527,  Gerrard  Wing, 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

11  a.m. 

Dietary  Carcinogens  and 
Anti-carcinogens. 

Prof.  Bruce  N.  Ames,  Uni- 
versity of  California, 
Berkeley.  Basement  lecture 
theatre,  Princess  Margaret 
Hospital.  4 p.m. 

Activation  of  Immuno- 
globulin and  Cellular 
Oncogenes  by  DNA 
Rearrangement. 

Prof.  Susumu  Tonegawa, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  3154  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 


Friday,  October  28 

Control  of  Parathyroid 
Secretion:  Studies  in  an 
Isolated  Cell  System. 

Dr.  Gerald  D.  Aurbach, 
National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Second  floor  private 
dining  room,  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  8 a.m. 


Adrenergic  Effects  on 
Glucose  Metabolism. 

Wednesday,  October  26 
Dr.  Ulf  Smith,  Goteborg, 
Sweden.  7231  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  11  a.m. 
(Clinical  Science  Division) 


Law  and  Economics 
Workshop  Series. 

Good  as  Gold? 

An  Overview  of  Economic 
Jurisprudence. 

Wednesday,  October  26 
Prof.  Michel  Krauss,  Univer- 
sity of  Sherbrooke;  visiting 
Faculty  of  Law. 

The  Nature  of  Self- 
Enforcing  Contracts  — Can 
We  Render  the  Judicial 
System  Obsolete? 

Wednesday,  November  2 
Prof.  Irwin  Lipnowski,  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba. 
Solarium,  Falconer  Hall. 

12  noon  to  1.45  p.m. 


Turmoil  and  Trial:  Armen- 
ian Politics  in  North 
America,  1890-1970. 

Thursday,  October  27 
Prof.  Robert  Mirak,  Boston 
University.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  3 p.m. 
Please  note  time. 

(Ethnic  & Immigration 
Studies) 


Experimental  & Human 
Pathology. 

Cartilage  Synthesis  and 
Degradation. 

Wednesday,  October  26 
Dr.  John  Killackey,  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology. 


Interaction  of  Lymphocytes 
with  a Neuropeptide. 

Wednesday,  November  2 
Dr.  Cliff  Ottaway,  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine. 

4171  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m. 


Project  Ecoville  — Models 
of  Environmental  Implica- 
tions of  Rapid  Urban 
Growth. 

Thursday,  October  27 
Prof.  Rodney  White,  In- 
stitute for  Environmental 
Studies  and  Department  of 
Geography.  211  Haultain 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(IES  and  Natural  Resources 
Group) 


The  Temple  Scroll  and  Its 
Bearing  on  Judaism  and 
Early  Christianity. 

Monday,  October  31 
Prof.  Yigal  Yadin,  Hebrew 
University;  Joseph  and 
Gertie  S'chwartz  memorial 
lectures.  Croft  Chapter 
House.  11  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 


Protein  Turnover  in  Man 
and  Rats,  in  Association 
with  Skeletal  Muscle 
Hypertrophy. 

Monday,  October  31 
Dr.  Earl  Noble,  University  of 
Windsor.  330  Benson 
Building.  4 p.m. 

(P&HE) 


Reconstructing  Troy. 

Thursday,  November  3 
Prof.  J.A.  Gifford,  Univer- 
sity of  Miami.  Wilson  Hall, 
New  College,  Willcocks  St. 

3.30  p.m. 

(Metallurgy  & Materials 
Science,  Collegium  Archaeo- 
metricum  and  Hellenic- 
Canadian  Federation  of 
Ontario) 


Stigma:  Tattooing  and 
Branding  in  Graeco-Roman 
Antiquity. 

Friday,  November  1+ 

Prof.  C.P.  Jones,  Depart- 
ment of  Classics.  148  Univer- 
sity College.  3 p.m. 

(Classics) 


Sebang  Travel 

— Air  — Sea  — Land  — 

- * specials  for  ski  and' vacation  packages 

/ 4 | \ • computerized  reservation  system 

/ <;  \ 

((  bloor  w )]  • free  insurance  for  international  travel 

3 Jewish" Community  Centre  __ 

r,i,|  y 928-3335 

720  Spadina  Ave.  #104  (Behind  the  Sticky  Wicket) 
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Events 


Meetings  & Conferences 


The  Transformation  of  Late 
Antiquity. 

Symposium  sponsored  by 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies. 
Friday,  October  28 
Afternoon  session,  2 to 
5 p.m. 

Neoplatonism  Transformed. 
“It  Doesn’t  Matter  Who 
Pseudo-Dionysius  Was  But  It 
Does  Matter  What  He  Was 
Trying  to  Do”;  “Eriugena 
and  Irony”. 

Spatantik/Early  Christian. 
“The  Art  of  Constantinople 
in  the  First  Two  Centuries 
after  Its  Foundation”; 

“Late  Antique  Transforma- 
tions in  Fifth-Sixth  Century 
Mosaic  Pavements  at 
Antioch”. 

Saturday,  October  29 
Morning  session,  9.30  a.m.  to 
12.30  p.m. 


Sexuality  and  Marriage. 

“A  Roman  Bishop  to  a Bar- 
barian King”;  “The  Abduc- 
tion of  Women  in  Barbaric 
Law”. 

Saints  and  Canons. 
“Praesentium  Signorum 
Munera:  The  Cult  of  the 
Saints  in  the  World  of 
Gregory  of  Tours”;  “The 
Transformations  of 
Antiquity  in  the  Collectio 
Canonum  Hibernensis”. 

Afternoon  session,  2 to 
5 p.m. 

Creative  Fiction. 

“The  Political  Fiction  of  Jor- 
danes’  Gothic  History”; 
“Aethicus  Ister”. 
Transformations:  Images 
and  Words. 

“Sources  of  the  Throne  of 
Charles  the  Bald”;  “Late 
Classical  Thought  in  an  Old 


English  Context:  Notes  on 
the  Reforming  Nature  of 
Translation”. 

Each  pair  of  papers  in  ses- 
sions will  be  followed  by 
discussion.  All  sessions  in 
140  University  College. 
Information,  Prof.  J.N. 
Hillgarth,  926-1300. 


U of  T Women’s 
Association. 

Thursday,  November  3 
Hon.  Pauline  McGibbon  will 
speak  on  the  Toronto  Inter- 
national Festival.  All  faculty 
wives/women  welcome. 
President’s  residence,  93 
Highland  Ave.  1.30  p.m. 


Films 

The  Ascent  of  Man. 

A personal  view  by  Jacob 
Bronowski,  series  of  13. 

Music  of  the  Spheres. 

and 

Drive  for  Power. 

Monday,  October  24 

The  Ladder  of  Creation. 

and 

World  within  World. 

Monday,  October  31 

Knowledge  or  Certainty. 

and 

Generation  upon 
Generation. 

Monday,  November  7 
Meeting  Room,  Hart  House. 
Two  films  will  be  screened 
each  day,  first  at  12  noon,,  se- 
cond at  7 p.m. 

(HH  Art  Committee) 


Microbes  and  Men. 
Wednesday,  October  26 

The  Search  for  the  Magic 
Bullet  — Paul  Ehrlich  and 
Salvarsan. 

Last  in  six-part  BBC-TV 
series. 


Comets  among  the  Stars. 

Wednesday,  November  2 
First  of  two-part  dramatiza- 
tion of  discovery  of  insulin. 
3153  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  12  noon. 
(Microbiology) 


The  Filmakers  II. 

Series  of  films  and  lectures 
by  Joseph  L.  Mankiewicz. 

Producing:  The 
Philadelphia  Story. 
Tuesday,  November  1 
Writing  and  Directing:  All 
About  Eve. 

Wednesday,  November  2 

Directing:  Sleuth. 

Thursday,  November  3 
Cumberland  Four  Theatre. 

2 p.m.  sharp. 

Additional  evening 
screenings: 

The  Barefoot  Contessa. 

Monday,  October  31 

Julius  Caesar. 

Tuesday,  November  1 

Suddenly  Last  Summer. 

Wednesday,  November  2 


A Letter  to  Three  Wives. 

Thursday,  November  3 
301  Victoria  College. 

7.30  p.m. 

Open  Forum  with  Joseph  L. 
Mankiewicz. 

Friday,  November  4 
Room  3,  Northrop  Frye  Hall. 
12  noon. 

(Victoria  and  Cinema  Studies 
Program) 


Readings 

University  College  Poetry 
Reading  Group. 

Monday,  October  24 
Profs.  Michael  Kirkham  and 
David  Klausner  read  from 
the  prose  of  T.F.  Powys. 
Monday,  October  31 
Joaquin  Kuhn  reads  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins. 

Walden  Room,  UC  Union. 
4.10  p.m. 


Exhibitions 

Erindale  College. 

To  October  30 
Arnie  Brownstone, 
paintings. 

Gallery  hours:  1 to  7 p.m. 
daily,  except  Thursdays,  1 to 
9 p.m. 


Scarborough  College. 

To  November  4 
Henri  Poesiat,  paintings. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday- 
Thursday,  9 a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Friday,  9 a.rm  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  2 to  5 p.m.. 


Victoria  College. 

To  November  4 
Sue  Tabuchi,  watercolours, 
sumi-e  and  mixed  media. 
Northrop  Frye  Hall. 

Hours:  Monday-Thrusday, 

9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


Club  Dinner 

Thursday,  November  17 
Reception:  Main  Lounge  6:30  p.m. 
Dinner:  Main  Dining  Room  7:30  p.m. 

Guest  Speaker  will  be 

General  G.C.E.  Theriault 
Chief  of  Defence  Staff 

Menu 

Relish  Tray,  Shrimp  Bisque,  Prime  Rib  of  Beef 
Chocolate  Mousse,  Coffee/Tea 

$15.75  + Tax  & Service 

Reservations:  978-6325 

This  club  dinner  is  open  to  members  and  their  guests. 
Please  make  your  reservations  as  soon  as  possible. 


Concerts 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Badinage. 

Monday,  October  24 
Stephen  Chenette,  trumpet; 
Ivan  Hammond,  tuba;  Susan 
Chenette,  piano.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m. 

Thursday  Afternoon  Series. 

Thursday,  October  27 
“Theodore  Thomas  in 
Canada.”  Prof.  Ezra 
Schabas,  Faculty  of  Music. 
Thursday,  November  3 
Compositions  by  student 
composers. 

Walter  Hall.  2.10  p.m. 

Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Saturday,  October  29 
First  of  four  concerts 
planned  and  performed  by 
the  faculty’s  artists;  solo  and 
ensemble  works  in  a variety 
of  musical  styles  in  each  pro- 
gram. Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets:  series  $30,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $17, 
single  $9,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $5. 

Information  on  all  concerts 
in  Edward  Johnson  Building 
available  from  box  office, 
978-3744- 


HART  HOUSE 
Student  Classical. 

Tuesday,  October  25 
Jeanette  Hirasawa,  flute, 
and  Edith  Stacey,  bassoon. 
Thursday,  October  27 
Haffner  String  Quartet. 
Tuesday,  November  1 
John  Wilson,  trombone. 
Thursday,  November  3 
Katherine  Carlton,  clarinet. 
East  Common  Room. 

12  noon. 

Jazz  Plus. 

Thursday,  October  27 
John  Cheeseman  Quartet. 
Wednesday,  November  2 
Geoff  Young/Dave  Trevis 
Quartet. 

Arbor  Room.  8 to  1 1 p.m. 

Homage  to  Brahms. 

Thursday,  October  27 
Mark  Pedrotti,  baritone. 
Thursday,  November  3 
Lorand  Fenyves,  violin,  and 
Patricia  Parr,  piano. 

Music  Room.  8.30  p.m. 

Vocal  Splendours  of 
Richard  Strauss. 

Sunday,  October  30 
Martha  Collins  and  Joanne 
Dorenfeld,  sopranos, 
Catherine  Robbin,  mezzo 
soprano,  and  William  Aide, 
piano.  Sunday  afternoon 
series.  Great  Hall.  3 p.m. 
Free  tickets  for  Hart  House 
members  available  from  hall 
porter. 


French  Cabaret. 

Sunday,  November  6 
Rosemary  Landry,  soprano; 
Elyakim  Taussig,  piano;  and 
Suzanne  Shulman,  flute. 

Last  of  three  in  cabaret 
series.  Great  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $2  (includes  beverage 
and  pastry)  available  from 
hall  porter. 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 
Noon  Hour  Series. 

Wednesday,  October  26 
Hwaeja  Lee,  organ.  Concert 
Hall.  12.15  p.m. 

Royal  Conservatory 
Orchestra  Series. 

Friday,  October  28 
Guest  conductor,  Raffi 
Armenian.  First  of  nine  con- 
certs. Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Bloor  and 
Avenue  Road.  8 p.m. 

Series  subscriptions  $22.50, 
$35  and  $47.50;  students, 
senior  citizens  and  handi- 
capped $15,  $25  and  $37.50; 
single  tickets  $4.50,  $7  and 
$9.50;  students,  senior 
citizens  and  handicapped 
$3.50,  $5  and  $6.50.  Box 
office,  978-5470. 

Information  on  all  Conser- 
vatory concerts  available 
from  publicity  office, 
'978-3771. 


Festival  of  the  gentle  martial  arts 


The  fourth  biennial  festival  of  the  gentle  martial  arts  is  a multicultural,  family  event  offering 
workshops  for  people  of  all  ages,  workshops  in  at  least  three  languages  (English,  French 
and  Chinese)  and  daycare.  This  participatory  event  will  involve  the  public  in  both  physical 
training  and  food  for  thought.  Lectures  and  discussion  of  Japanese  philosophy  will  be  led  by 
Professor  Burt  Konzak. 


Miscellany 

Victoria  Open  House. 

Wednesday,  October  26 
Victoria  Women’s  Associa- 
tion, student  tours  of  the  col- 
lege. Wymilwood,  150 
Charles  St.  W.  7 p.m. 


Trinity  College  Book  Sale. 

Wednesday,  October  26  to 
Friday,  October  28 
Friends  of  the  Library. 
Seeley  Hall. 

Wednesday,  7 to  10  p.m.; 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  9 p.m.; 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 
Opening  night  admission  $1. 


Festival  of  Gentle  Martial 
Arts. 

Saturday,  October  29 
Demonstrations,  seminars 
and  workshops.  Athletic 
Centre.  9.30  a.m.  to 
5.30  p.m. 

Information,  978-3437. 
(Athletics  & Recreation  and 
Toronto  Academy  of  Karate 
and  Judo) 


HARCOURTS  LIMITED 


OFFICIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ROBES 

ALL  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES 

26  Duncan  Street  TORONTO  (416)977-4408 
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SSHRC  proposal  threatens 
Learned 
Societies 


by  Kenneth  Bartlett 


While  each  individual  scholar  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  is  daily  confronting  the  ef- 
fects of  underfunding  and  restraint  in  his  or  her  own 
institution,  a proposal  from  the  Social  Sciences  & 
Humanities  Research  Council  (SSHRC)  has  been  in- 
troduced that  will  further  increase  this  sense  of 
uncertainty  by  threatening  the  existence  of  some  of 
the  Learned  Societies  that  constitute  the  Canadian 
Federation  for  the  Humanities  (CFH)  and  the  Social 
Science  Federation  of  Canada  (SSFC),  and  by 
reducing  the  roles  played  by  those  federations  in 
support  of  their  constituencies. 

Specifically,  the  SSHRC  has  pro- 
posed that  beginning  in  the  1984-85 
fiscal  year  administrative  and  travel 
grants  to  the  Learned  Societies  will  be 
awarded  through  competition  only. 

For  societies  not  federated  with  the 
CFH  and  the  SSFC,  this  competition 
took  effect  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Furthermore,  award  of  a travel 
grant  is  contingent  upon  receipt  of  an 
administrative  grant;  therefore,  any 
society  that  is  unsuccessful  in  the  com- 
petition will  not  be  able  to  fund  its 
annual  meeting  whether  at  the  Learn- 
ed Societies  conference  to  be  held  next 
year  in  Guelph  or  elsewhere.  More- 
over, the  amount  of  the  maximum 
grant  available  will  be  reduced  to  $10 
per  capita  from  the  current  $13.20; 
and,  awards  will  be  made  for  up  to 
three  years,  implying  that  some  soci- 
eties will  have  to  re-apply  annually, 
even  if  successful  in  the  initial  com- 
petition. Finally,  the  intermediary  role 
of  the  two  federations  is  removed. 

Each  society  will  have  to  deal  directly 
with  the  SSHRC  in  competition  with 
every  other  society.  Decisions  will  be 
taken  not  by  colleagues  working  ac- 
tively in  the  area  but  by  panels  ap- 
pointed by  the  SSHRC,  panels  that 
presumably  will  be  responsible  for  a 
wide  range  of  disciplines  and  subjects 
and  enjoined  to  apply  criteria  that  are 
hardly  equitable  to  each  society.  And, 
this,  as  usual,  is  justified  in  terms  of 
accountability,  rationalization  of 
resources  and,  curiously,  fairness. 

I should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  comment  on  these  proposals  and 
how  they  will  affect  scholarly  activities 
in  the  humanities,  where  my  own  ex- 
perience lies.  First,  it  seems  quite 
absurd  that  such  a competition  can  be 
fair.  There  are  no  criteria  that  can  be 
applied  equally  to  such  a broad  collec- 
tion of  disciplines  and  interdisciplinary 
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groups.  Ultimately,  purely  mechanical 
considerations  such  as  numbers  of 
members  must  apply;  and,  indeed,  this 
possibility  was  raised  when  it  was  sug- 
gested that  some  small  societies  might 
be  asked  to  merge  for  reasons,  one  can 
only  assume,  of  economy  of  scale,  as  if 
such  principles  obtained  in  scholarship. 
In  addition,  each  society  was  evaluated 
before  it  became  affiliated  with  the 
CFH:  to  repeat  this  process  annually, 
or  even  every  three  years,  is  both  in- 
efficient and  unfair.  Every  executive 
committee  of  every  society  is  respon- 
sible to  its  membership;  funds  received 
from  the  SSHRC  through  the  CFH 
must  be  accounted  for;  and  provisions 
are  made  for  subsequent  auditing  of  a 
society’s  records.  Any  society  that 
does  not  serve  its  members  will  col- 
lapse, just  as  any  that  abuses  the 
public  funds  granted  to  it  will  be  iden- 
tified. Why  a competition  is  required  is 
thus  unclear,  if  it  is  not  simply  to 
reduce  the  number  of  societies  and 
hence  the  cost  of  their  support. 

Also,  built  into  these  new  proposals 
are  higher  administrative  costs  that 
will  automatically  reduce  the  amount 
of  funding  available  to  societies  and 
hence  individual  humanists.  The  CFH 
has  administered  the  annual  travel 
grants  to  approximately  50  Learned 
Societies  — both  those  federated  with 
the  CFH  and  those  not  federated  — 
for  the  past  25  years.  The  cost  of  this 
service  to  the  SSHRC  is  at  present  a 
token  $10,000,  an  amount  not  increased 
since  1978.  Furthermore,  the  CFH 
does  not  charge  the  SSHRC  anything 
at  all  to  administer  the  administrative 
grants  to  each  society.  Thus,  in  order 
to  decrease  the  role  of  the  CFH,  coun- 
cil is  proposing  to  increase  its 
workload  and  its  costs  substantially , 
knowing  well  that  these  higher  costs 
can  only  come  from  the  funds  that 
should  be  distributed  to  the  societies. 

In  suggesting  this  direct  competition, 
then,  the  SSHRC  is  ensuring  that  the 
total  grant  available  to  scholars  in  the 
humanities  is  less  than  it  would  be  if 
the  CFH  had  maintained  its  inter- 
mediary role. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  aspects 
of  this  proposal  is  that  it  arose  at  all. 
Besides  the  obvious  increase  in  admin- 
istrative costs  for  the  SSHRC,  the  fun- 
damentally unfair  principle  of  competi- 
tion and  the  impracticably  of  forcing 
societies  to  plan  for  meetings  at  the 


Learneds  in  May  when  they  do  not 
have  any  idea  of  whether  they  will 
enjoy  any  funds  whatsoever  until 
April,  the  changes  proposed  by  council 
reflect  a position  soundly  rejected  five 
years  ago  when  the  CFH,  the  Learned 
Societies  and  a wide  sampling  of  in- 
dividual scholars  gave  the  federation 
the  mandate  to  negotiate  the  current 
funding  formula  by  which  each  Learned 
Society  receives  a base  grant  and  a per 
capita  allowance  for  administrative 
purposes  through  the  CFH.  This 
present  arrangement  works  extremely 
well  because  it  permits  long-range 
planning  and  rewards  those  societies 
which  serve  and  increase  their 
memberships.  And,  because  the  princi- 
ple of  diversity  is  assumed,  societies 
are  not  encouraged  to  cannibalise  their 
fellows,  make  marriages  of  conveni- 
ence or  engage  in  competitions  where 
the  criteria  are  vague,  unfair  and 
uncertain. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
reasons  why  these  changes  introduced 
by  the  SSHRC  must  be  resisted.  Failure 
to  receive  a grant  would  certainly 
result  in  the  extinction  of  a society 
since  it  could  not  offer  its  members 
anything.  The  disappearance  of  any  of 
the  Learned  Societies  would  deprive 
the  Canadian  academic  world  of  act- 
ive, vibrant  centres  of  action  and  fora 
for  research  in  the  humanities;  and 
any  significant  reduction  in  the 
number  of  societies  would  endanger 
the  survival  of  the  Learned  Societies 
conference,  that  unique  Canadian 
scholarly  experience  that  has  filled  a 
special  place  for  more  than  35  years. 
Finally,  failure  to  act  on  this  critical 
issue  will  encourage  further  “ra- 
tionalisations” of  resources,  the  in- 
troduction of  more  unnatural  competi- 
tions among  unlike  competitors  and 
additional  proposals  that  will  transfer 
funds  from  the  scholarly  community  to 
enlarge  the  bureaucratic  functions  of 
the  SSHRC. 

The  amount  of  money  in  question  is 
relatively  very  small,  less  than  1.3  per- 
cent of  the  SSHRC’s  total  budget. 
However,  the  CFH  represents  and  ad- 
ministers funds  for  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  all  the  humanists  in  Canadian 
universities,  and  alternate  sources  of 
financial  assistance  are  simply 
unavailable  to  scholars  in  the 
humanities,  especially  as  institutional 
support  declines.  The  CFH  was  not 


consulted  on  these  proposals  nor  were 
the  affiliated  societies  or  their 
members.  Action  was  obviously  taken 
for  non-academic  reasons.  No  final 
decision  on  these  proposals  has  yet 
been  made.  I therefore  encourage  each 
of  you  to  write  to  Dr.  William  Taylor, 
the  president  of  the  SSHRC,  with 
copies  to  Professor  T.H.B.  Symons, 
the  vice-president,  and  Francis  Fox, 
the  minister  responsible  for  the 
SSHRC,  to  express  your  concern  over 
these  proposals  before  you  or  your  col- 
leagues are  forced  to  suffer  under 
their  provisions. 

Kenneth  Bartlett  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  executive  assis- 
tant to  the  vice-president  — institu- 
tional relations,  as  well  as  president  of 
the  Canadian  Society  for  Renaissance 
Studies  and  a member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Canadian  Federation 
for  the  Humanities. 


CRYSTALS 

FLOWER  MART 

Mon  - Thurs  10  a.m.  -10  p.m. 
Friday  10  a.m.  -11  p.m. 
Saturday  9 a.m.  -11  p.m. 
Sunday  9 a.m.  - 7 p.m. 

Cut  flowers  & house  plants 
Silk  and  dried  flowers 

Lowest  Prices  Guaranteed 
Free  Delivery  over  $15 

366  Bloor  St.  W. 

927-87*0 
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STEVE  BEHAL 


With  all  the  reviews,  administration  can  avoid  taking  action 


Having  finished  a term  as  chairman 
over  a year  ago  I resolved  not  to 
become  concerned  with  the  bureau- 
cratic rain  which  falls  in  a corrosive 
stream  from  the  administration  of  this 
university.  The  recent  procedures 
announced  for  departmental  reviews 
at  the  end  of  a chairman’s  term  have 
caused  me,  unwisely  I am  sure,  to 
abandon  this  prudent  course  to  protest 
against  yet  another  example  of  the  ex- 
panding paper  swamp  that  has  become 
an  essential  part  of  the  governance  of 
this  institution.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  a chairman  should  know  his 
department,  a dean,  his  faculty,  a 
president,  his  university.  To  judge 
from  the  elaborate  procedures  out- 
lined for  departmental  reviews  this 
happy  state  of  affairs  no  longer  exists. 
It  is  curious  that  those  in  authority 
should  so  openly  confess  in  print  that 
they  cannot  know  what  is  happening 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions 
without  the  aid  of  a long  bureaucratic 
exercise,  but  this,  I suppose,  is  the  way 


I want  to  correct  a statement  attri- 
buted to  me  at  the  UTS  A meeting 
Sept.  28,  when  I purportedly  asked  the 
association  “to  protest  ...  an  instance 
of  iniquitous  treatment  of 
administrative  staff  by  the 
administration”  ( Bulletin , Oct.  3). 
These  were  not  my  words. 

I simply  asked  if  the  association 
would  include  in  its  salary  negotiations 
the  granting  to  administrative  staff  of 
the  privilege,  already  open  to  assistant 
and  associate  professors  and  those  on 
the  senior  salaries  list,  for  salary 
increases  to  exceed  rank  ceilings  in 
justified  cases  of  merit.  My  request 
was  based  on  the  oft-declared  policy  of 
equitable  treatment  of  all  estates  in 
the  matter  of  salaries  and  benefits. 

Perhaps  the  present  situation  is  in- 
equitable and  unjust  but  I personally 
wouldn’t  call  it  “iniquitous”.  It  is  not  a 
matter  for  angry  or  vituperative 
protest;  it  is  a valid  item  for  normal 


At  5p.m.  go 
underground 


Downstairs  in  our  cellar  we  serve 
delicious  food  thoughtfully  prepared 
and  vintage  wines  by  the  glass.  Why 
keep  your  curiosity  bottled  up?  The 
cellar  in  Le  Rendez-vous  - the  place 
to  rendez-vous  in  Toronto. 

LE 

REHDEZ-VOUS 

Restaurant  Franpais 
14  Prince  Arthur  961-6111 

12.00  - 2.30  - Monday  to  Friday 
Evenings  - Monday  to  Saturday  n 


that  efficient  administration  is  carried 
on  today. 

What  is  most  disturbing  about  the 
proposed  reviews  is  that  they  will  not 
address  the  fundamental  problem 
faced  by  this  institution  over  the  next 
decade.  The  loss  of  senior  faculty,  par- 
ticularly in  the  humanities,  with  few  or 
no  replacements,  threatens  the  acad- 
emic reputation  of  this  university.  In 
spite  of  rhetoric  from  the  administra- 
tion to  the  contrary,  this  process  is 
now  well  under  way  in  several  depart- 


negotiation  and  also  an  item  that  has 
not  been  exposed  to  general 
awareness. 

The  principle  of  ceilings  on  salaries 
is  sound  and  ceilings  are  an  essential 
element  of  fiscal  control.  However,  the 
long  period  of  budgetary  restraint  has 
allowed  the  ceilings  rule  to  become  an 
oppressive  force  on  the  administrative 
staff  and  those  in  the  special  salaries 
group. 

The  many  different  occupational 
specializations  of  the  administrative 
staff  do  not  allow  many  opportunities 
for  career  advancement  within  the 
University  structure  and  it  is  often  the 
case  that  one  must  take  a job 
elsewhere  in  order  to  make  further 
progress.  It  is  commonly  said  that  an 
organization’s  prime  asset  is  its  people 
and  this  must  certainly  be  true  of  a 
university,  unarguably  in  respect  to 
academics  and  in  my  opinion  equally  so 
for  others. 

Experienced  and  capable  people 
must  be  encouraged  to  stay  and  all 
that  is  fair  and  reasonable  should  be 
done  to  make  it  worthwhile  for  them 
to  stay. 

Another  area  where  the  ceilings  rule 
causes  hardship  is  where  a staff 
member  has  served  many  years  with 
the  University,  to  the  point  where  age, 
pension  and  other  considerations  make 
it  impossible  to  leave.  These  people  are 
virtually  locked  into  a worsening 
situation  if  they  are  at  their  salary 
ceiling,  as  so  many  are. 

I must  emphasize  that  my  statement 
at  the  UTSA  meeting  was  concerned 
only  with  the  liberty  to  award  true 
merit.  The  decision  for  a merit 
recommendation  would  lie  with  the 
department  head  and  approval  would 
be  granted  or  denied  by  the  provost  or 
other  officer  of  the  administration.  No 
additional  funds  would  be  required 
because  a department’s  annual  alloca- 
tion of  funds  for  merit  increases  is 
based  on  the  inclusion  of  all  its  staff, 
whether  some  are  at  their  ceiling  or 
not. 

Ted  Wood 

Administrative  Officer 

Banting  & Best  Department  of  Medical 

Research 


ments.  The  paper  shuffling  and  pious 
declarations  of  review  committees  will 
not  change  what  is  actually  taking 
place.  If  anything,  the  proposed 
review  committees  provide  a con- 
venient instrument  through  which  the 
administration  can  avoid  taking  the 
action  that  is  desperately  required  to 
maintain  our  academic  standing.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  evade  original 
thinking  than  to  strike  a committee. 

We  now  have  a university  in  which 
clear  and  straightforward  reflection 
on  obvious  problems  has  given  way  to 


The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to 
Michael  Donnelly,  vice-president, 

U of  T Faculty  Association. 

Although  I was  much  concerned  with 
pension  matters  a few  years  ago,  as 
you  may  perhaps  know,  it  was  not 
until  I recently  became  a pensioner 
myself,  and  received  the  formal 
documents,  that  I became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a surviving  spouse  of  a 
deceased  pensioner  loses  his/her 
pension  on  remarriage.  (I  may  have 
been  exposed  to  this  fact  without  its 
registering!) 

This  is  an  iniquitous  provision  — 
clearly  a carry-over  of  Victorian 
attitudes,  according  to  which  a wife 
was  a dependent  to  be  provided  for, 
whether  by  one  husband  or  another 
being  immaterial.  That  the  second 
husband  might  not  be  able  to  provide 
adequately  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
'notice  of  the  framers  of  the  plan.  One 
might  wonder  how  two  surviving  Uni- 
versity spouses  would  fare  who 
married  one  another  and  lost  both 
their  pensions!  I can  think  of  at  least 
two  dependent  male  spouses  of  Uni- 
versity women,  and  there  must  be 


the  strange  belief  that  the  multiplica- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  and  the 
creation  of  more  and  more  committees 
will  lead  to  the  resolution  of  our  prob- 
lems. This  is  nonsense.  It  is  about  time 
that  our  administration  roused  itself 
from  the  comfortable  business  of 
paper  and  regulation  manufacturing  to 
address  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  academic  reputation  of  this  univer- 
sity will  survive. 

William  J.  Callahan 
Department  of  History 


many  others,  so  this  possibility  does 
exist. 

I think  a more,  appropriate  and 
contemporary  view  of  the  pension  is 
that  it  comes  from  deferred  earnings 
and  hence  belongs  to  the  pensioner  and 
his/her  spouse.  How  a surviving 
spouse  chooses  to  live,  whether  single, 
married,  or  in  sin,  should  be  no 
concern  of  the  pension  plan.  The 
pension  is  an  earned  right,  not  charity, 
and  should  be  paid  for  the  lifetime  of 
the  pensioner  and  surviving  spouse. 
Obviously  living  in  sin,  for  those  whose 
conscience  (and  children!)  permit  it 
circumvents  the  financial  loss,  and 
would  no  doubt  in  the  current  social 
climate  be  the  chosen  option  for  those 
in  tight  financial  circumstances.  This 
being  so,  the  cost  to  the  pension  fund 
of  removing  this  provision  will  no 
doubt  in  reality  be  very  small. 

I would  urge  that  UTFA  put  this 
modification  of  the  plan  high  on  its 
priority  list  in  future  bargaining  with 
the  administration. 

Bernard  Etkin 
University  Professor 


Homecoming  ’83 

Homecoming  ’83  celebrations  Oct.  15  began  with  a float  parade  (need  we  say  the  winners 
were  the  engineers,  with  their  float  of  Canadarm  opening  a bottle  of  beer)  which  left 
Devonshire  and  Hoskin  mid-morning,  ending  up  at  King's  College  Circle.  Other  activities  of 
the  day,  which  drew  grads  of  6T3,  6T8,  7T3  and  7T8  were  luncheons,  a game  between  the 
Varsity  Blues  and  Waterloo  Warriors  and  a dinner/dance.  Homecoming  is  organized  by  a 
committee  of  the  U of  T Alumni  Association,  chaired  by  Cathy  Donald  (7T9).  Donald  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Young  Alumni  Association. 


Staff  salary  ceilings’  rule 
causes  hardship 


The  wages  of  sin  are  a pension 
— or  two 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreland,  Information  Ser- 
vices, 45  Willcocks  St.  Ads  will  not 
be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  — Metro 

Cabbagetown.  Original  Vic- 
torian house,  restored, 
detached,  3 bed,  2V2  bath, 
sauna,  facing  park,  2 year  lease 
from  Nov.  15,  $1,400  per 
month.  925-6273  evenings. 

Sabbatical  Rental  — Don 

Mills/York  Mills,  4 bedrooms, 
modern  house  with  all 
appliances,  furnished. 
Jan.  1-June  30,  1984  (flexible). 
$950  + utilities.  447-2060. 

Bayview-Finch  Ravine 

Home,  4 bedrooms  + den, 
fireplace,  sundeck,  walkout,  7 
appliances,  valley  view, 
$1850/mo.  + utilities. 

226-6987.  Dr.  Woodall. 

Sublet  furnished  apartment, 
quiet  road,  St.  Clair/Avenue 
Road:  5 rooms,  large  kitchen, 
bathroom,  access  garden. 
Available  May  1984  - August 
1985  incl.  Rent  only  $400  per 
month  for  responsible  tenant 
only.  Call  921-2403  (evg/wknd.) 

Furnished  sabbatical  semi- 
detached Bathurst/Steeles. 
Three  bedrooms,  den,  piano. 
Income  from  rentable  base- 
ment apartment  (separate  en- 
trance). Convenient  public 
transportation,  shopping. 
$1,100  w/o  utilities. 
Jan.  1 -July  31 . 416/665-6380 
(eve.) 

Jan.  1 to  Aug.  1 negotiable 

Eglinton  & Mt.  Pleasant.  Faculty 
member's  furnished  house,  2 
bedrooms  + den,  dishwasher, 
washer,  dryer,  piano,  garden 
+ deck,  parking,  $870  + 
utilities.  Prof.  Sylvia  Mittler 
487-4968  or  284-3334. 

House  for  rent:  Etobicoke 
East.  Available  immediately  for 
one  year  (negotiable).  3 
bedrooms  + den,  3 fireplaces, 
pool,  large  garage,  all  ap- 
pliances. $1 200/month  + 
utilities.  (416)  233-9325, 
239-1281. 


Queen-Lansdowne  area  at- 
tractive 1 V2  storey  bungalow  in 
quiet  neighbourhood.  2 bed- 
rooms, broadloom  throughout, 
nice  garden.  Close  to  TTC.  Suit 
two  professionals.  $600/mo. 
plus  utilities.  532-8867. 
Available  immediately. 

Furnished  duplex,  mid- 
December  through  April,  dates 
negotiable.  Spacious  and  light, 

2 bedrooms,  study,  living,  din- 
ing, fireplace,  dishwasher, 

-washer  and  dryer,  garage. 
Regal  Road,  quiet 
neighbourhood,  25  minute  bus 
to  U of  T.  $775.  Phone 
656-3972. 

For  rent.  Three  bedroom  fur- 
nished house,  6 appliances, 
now  through  August  84,  $1 000 
per  month.  Bathurst  & Eglinton. 
Phone  965-0200  (bus)  or 
656-0440.  Ask  for  R.  Brown. 

Furnished  townhouse 

downtown  for  rent  from  mid- 
November.  Three  bedrooms, 
study,  fireplace,  decks,  garden, 
appliances.  Close  to  Yonge  St., 
half-hour  walk  from  University. 
$800  per  month  plus  utilities. 
465-7465. 

For  Rent.  Riverdale,  spacious 
Victorian  renovation.  3 storeys, 

3 bdrms,  3 sundecks,  2 baths, 
tracklighting,  skylight,  laundry 
and  more.  Approx.  1500  sq.  ft. 
For  immediate  occupancy. 
$900/mo.  + utilities  (approx 
$1 25/mo.).  Call  225-8740 
8 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Elegant  and  cosy  — furnished 
home.  2 bdrms,  2 bths,  living, 
dining,  sitting  rooms,  study. 
Fireplace,  dishwasher,  T.V.  etc. 
Bloor-West  Village  shopping. 
Garage.  Subway.  Available 
Mid-December-August. 
Reasonable  to  responsible 
party.  Ref.  769-0555. 

Harbord  & Brunswick,  luxury 
2 bedroom  apartment, 
sundeck,  skylight,  backyard,  5 
appliances,  newly  renovated 
kitchen  and  bathroom. 
$785  + ; first  month  $600. 
922-5898. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Eglinton  & Mt.  Pleasant. 

Faculty  member  will  share  fur- 
nished house,  2 bedrooms  + 
den,  dishwasher,  washer, 
dryer,  piano,  garden  + deck, 
parking,  $435  + half  utilities. 
Available  Jan.  1 (negotiable), 
Prof.  Sylvia  Mittler  487-4968  or 
284-3334. 


Female  roommate  needed  to 
share  spacious  2 bedroom 
renovated  duplex  apartment 
located  on  first  floor  of  a house. 
Parking.  College/Palmerston 
area.  $320  inclusive.  Call 
961-0327  (before  9a.m.  best 
time). 

Non-smoker,  male,  40, 

straight,  seeks  two  other 
academics  to  share  large  quiet 
house  near  U of  T.  924-3990. 


Accommodation 

Exchange,  Out  of  Town 

Paris,  France  — Faculty 
member  wishes  to  exchange 
central  Paris  apartment  for 
similar  accommodation  in  cen- 
tral Toronto  (vicinity  of  U of  T 
preferred)  for  six  months, 
January  to  June  1984.  Apart- 
ment consists  of  1 bedroom, 
living  room,  bathroom  and 
kitchen  (all  fully  furnished); 
located  in  peaceful  residential 
area  in  the  centre  of  Paris.  Call 
978-6023  or  978-5183  for  fur- 
ther details. 

For  rent  — Sabbatical  house, 
January  1984  - August  1984, 
fully  furnished  and  equipped, 
Richmond  Hill,  near  shopping, 
GO  train  and  bus,  schools;  3 
bedrooms  plus  2 bedrooms 
and  recreation  room  in  base- 
ment, central  air-conditioning, 
private  back  yard  with  large  in- 
ground  pool  overlooked  by 
attractive  patio.  $700/month 
plus  utilities.  883-1949. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Required  — Metro 

Wanted:  House  or  Lower 
Duplex  for  couple  and  well 
behaved  poodle,  Spring  Term, 
1 984  or  trade  for  elegant  col- 
onial house  in  down-east 
Maine.  Call  Professor  John 
Senders  (207)  483-4009. 


Accommodation 

Houses  & Property  for  Sale 

Robert  Street.  Spacious 
duplex.  Upper:  5 rooms  newly 
renovated  and  broadloomed. 
Lower:  2 modern  bathrooms 
and  6V2  rooms,  available 
immediately.  $1 ,800  monthly 
income.  $110,000  at  ‘ 1.114% . 
VTB  second  $159,000.  John 
Gerber  223-3040. 

Palmerston  Gardens  — 

$99,900,  choice  location  in 
West  Annex.  Steps  to  park, 
French  Immersion,  early 
possession,  fireplace,  gas  heat. 
Anne  Palmer,  Royal  Trust  Real 
Estate.  485-9331, 223-8778. 


Overlooking  Lake  Ontario. 

Exquisitely  restored  Victorian 
home  with  separate  3rd  floor 
apartment.  All  new 
mechanicals,  plus  parking  for 
10.  Call  Nancy  Carroll,  Darrell 
Kent  Real  Estate  Ltd.  534-6381 . 

Perfect  for  professionals.  2 

bdr.  + study  in  Cabbagetown 
for  only  $1 55,000.  Beautiful  Vic- 
torian charm  combined  with 
skylights,  pine  kit.,  new  baths, 
fireplace  in  large  living  room, 
new  wiring  & much  more.  Just 
move  in  and  enjoy.  Call  Marilyn 
Murl,  Royal  Trust,  485-9331. 


Secretarial 

Typing  of  theses,  manu- 
scripts, essays.  Ten  years’ 
professional  and  academic  ex- 
perience, including  legal. 
Highest  quality  work.  IBM  Cor- 
recting Selectric  III.  $1 .25  each 
double-spaced  text  page.  Call 
Pam,  925-4967.  St.  George 
Street,  north  of  Bloor. 

Word  Processing  Services. 

Theses,  resumes,  manuscripts, 
reports,  etc.  Fast,  accurate, 
reasonable.  Call  “The  Word 
Movers”  at  531-8782. 

Professional  Typing  Ser- 
vices. Manuscripts,  Theses, 
Reports,  Resumes,  etc.,  done 
on  an  I.B.M.  Correcting  Selec- 
tric II  typewriter.  Many  type 
styles.  Dicta  transcription. 
REASONABLE  RATES.  Phone 
Kathy  after  5 at  267-6791 . 

Typing,  Editing,  Writing,  in- 
cluding Persuasive  Resumes. 
Eng.,  Fr. , Ger.,  Lat.,  Gk. 
University  Graduate  (B.A.). 
Published;  wide  office  ex- 
perience. Electronic,  self- 
correction, interchangeable 
print.  Day,  evng.,  night,  wkend. 
Budget  rates,  premium  results! 
THE  RIGHTER  WRITER 
967-0791 . 


Clerk  Typist  II 

($13,460  - 15,840  - 18,220) 
Athletics  & Recreation  (2) 

Clerk  Typist  III 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
Graduate  Studies  (1) 

Secretary  I 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
Statistics  (4) 

Secretary  II 

($16,300  - 19,180  - 22,060) 
Dean’s  Office,  Arts  & 
Science  (4),  Jewish  Studies 
Program,  50  percent  full- 
time (4),  Environmental 
Studies,  contract  (3),  Studies 
in  Medical  Education  (2), 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Secretary  III 

($18,160  - 21,360  - 24,560) 
Business  Affairs  (3), 
Research  Administration  (5) 

Keypunch  Operator  II 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
NCIC  Epidemiology,  50  per- 
cent full-time,  4.30  to  8 p.m. 
(5) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($18,160  - 21,360  - 24,560) 
Clinical  Biochemistry  (2), 
Department  of  Medicine, 
three  positions  (2) 

Library  Technician  IV 

($14,240  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
Education,  50  percent  full- 
time (4) 


College  Typing  & Word  Pro- 
cessing, 270  Augusta  Avenue 
- one  block  west  of  Spadina  at 
College.  All  work  - resumes, 
manuscripts,  etc.  - kept  on 
disk,  easily  and  inexpensively 
updated/revised.  Most  jobs  - 
24  hrs.  928-3492. 

Professional  Typing  and 
Word  Processing  (“camera 
ready’’  copy):  Essays,  theses, 
manuscripts,  Technical  reports, 
multiple  letters  and  persuasive 
resumes.  Sterling  University 
References.  On  campus  - 81 
Harbord  St.  at  Spadina. 
968-6327. 

BUSY  FINGERS  Secretarial 
Services  — We  offer  fast  and 
accurate  typing  of  essays, 
theses,  academic  papers,  etc. 
From  $1 .35  per  page.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  1050-A  Bloor 
St.  W.,  Toronto,  532-5101. 

Accurate  Typing  Services: 

Typing  done  fast  and  accurate- 
ly at  reasonable  rates.  IBM 
Selectric  Correctible.  Word  Pro- 
cessing available.  Don  Mills/ 
Lawrence  area.  447-0000  or 
446-1035. 


Miscellaneous 


Bone  Marrow  Donors 
Wanted.  Bone  marrow  cells 
are  needed  for  tissue  culture 
experiments.  Aspiration  of  a 
small  marrow  specimen  is  per- 
formed by  an  experienced 
hematologist  — Reward  $50. 
Please  call  596-3956  for  further 
information. 

Piano  tuning  Vz  price  special. 
All  uprights  $20.00  only.  Call 
466-3711  now. 

Passport  photos  now  on 

campus.  B/W  Polaroid,  2 for 
$5.50  (incl.  tax,  cash  or  internal 
code  only).  Wednesdays  10-2 
(other  times  by  appt.)  Inst. 
Media  Services,  Rm  021 , Best 
Inst.  1 1 2 College  St.  978-891 9. 


Administrative  & Research 
Assistant  to  the 
Comptroller 

($26,080  - 30,680  - 35,280) 
Comptroller’s  Office  (3) 

Senior  Systems  Auditor 

($37,730  - 42,030  - 48,330) 
Internal  Audit  (3) 

Placement  Officer 

($16,300  - 19,180  - 22,060) 
Career  Counselling  & Place- 
ment (2) 

Registered  Nurse  I 

($22,260  - 26,190  - 30,120) 
Family  & Community 
Medicine  (2) 

Computer  Operator  I 

($14,820  - 17,440  - 20,060) 
Computing  Services  (3) 


Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  The  Grand  Can- 
yon in  Arizona,  The  Grand 
Tetons  in  Wyoming,  The  Great 
Smokies  in  Georgia,  The 
Florida  Trail,  The  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 
Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult,  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time.  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD’S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIONS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  4S9. 

Music  Theory  - Arranging  & 
composing,  unorthodox 
methods,  pritvate  tutoring,  call 
Scott  at  466-3711. 

Six  Women  Who  Dared.  A 

novel  introduction  to,  and 
biographies  of,  notable  Cana- 
dian women  — Emily  Murphy, 
Nellie  McClung,  Agnes  Mac- 
phail,  Therese  Casgrain,  Grace 
Maclnnis,  Rosemary  Brown 
MLA.  Author  — Morden 
Lazarus.  $2.50  postpaid  to 
CPA  Publishers,  1 Heather 
Road,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4G 
3G2. 

Custom-butchered  lamb. 

30-60  lbs.  dressed  weight. 
$2. 55/lb.  + $5  delivery  charge. 
Frozen  and  wrapped,  call  Ann 
923-1505  or  962-1933  after  6. 

U of  T male,  23,  doing  latest 
aspect  of  mystical  “Great 
Work”,  seeks  personal  and  in- 
tellectual support  by  individual 
in  the  academic  community. 
Reply  to  P.O.  Box  308.  Postal 
Station  "P"  Toronto.  M5S2S8. 

Day  Care  Space  Available. 
Nov.  1 for  3-5  yr.  old  at 
Margaret  Fletcher  Day  Care 
978-6725. 

Why  is  Peggy  a nickname 
for  Margaret?  Please  call 
978-2102  if  you  know  or  will 
draw  an  amusing  bow  at  the 
venture. 


Engineering  Technologist 
IV 

($28,920  - 34,020  - 39,120) 
Central  Services  (2) 

Research  Officer  I 

($16,300  - 19,180  -22,060) 
Physiology,  two  positions, 
one  full-time,  one  50  percent 
(5) 

Research  Officer  II 

($20,050  - 23,590  - 27,130) 
Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics  (5) 

Employment  Counsellor 
(Personnel  Officer  I) 

($23,510-27,660-31,810) 
Personnel  (5) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($18,160  - 21,360  - 24,560) 
Health  Administration,  50 
percent  full-time  (5) 

Computer  Systems  Analyst 

($22,260-26,190-30,120) 
Mechanical  Engineering  (5) 

Assistant  Secretary 

($35,730  - 42,030  - 48,330) 
Governing  Council 
Secretariat  (1) 


WANTED:  Hosts  for  Visiting 
Scholars  and  Students 
from  China 


The  University’s  Office  of  Inter- 
national Cooperation  and  CIDA’s 
Ontario  Regional  Preparation 
Centre  are  looking  for  individuals 
and  families  willing  to  provide 
hospitality  for  visiting  scholars, 
mature  students  and  profes- 
sionals from  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China.  Please 
telephone  or  write  us  if  you  are 
interested  in  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  someone  from 
China  and  could: 

1.  Provide  room  and  board,  room 
and  cooking  privileges  or  shared 


accommodations  on  a paid  basis 
for  two  days,  one  week,  six  weeks 
or  a longer  time  period  (six 
months  to  a year).  There  will  be 
an  ongoing  need  for  accommo- 
dations over  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years  so  please  contact 
us  even  if  you  do  not  have  a 
room  available  now  but  might 
have  one  or  be  willing  to  share 
accommodations  in  the  future. 

2.  Invite  someone  from  China  for 
dinner  or  take  him/her 
sightseeing. 


If  you  are  interested,  please  contact  Mr.  Charles  Burton, 

Department  of  East  Asian  Studies,  Room  14225  Robarts  Library, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A5.  Telephone:  978-3303. 


DEDORA 


INC. 


Gilding 

Picture 

framing 


Job  Openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Jack  Johnston,  978-4419;  (4)  Elaine  Preston,  978-2112; 

(5)  Barbara  Marshall,  978-4834. 
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